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FOREWORD 


HE following study was made between the years 1931 and 
1935, 1n a series of sojourns with the Papago, totaling some fifteen 
months. It is to be considered as a sequel to a previous paper on 
Social Organization (Underhill, 1939) and uses data furnished by 
many of the same informants. 

Ihe study was made principally on the Sells reservation, the 
largest of three now o« upied Бу the Papago, with a population 
(1940) of 5,577. At that time the San Xavier reservation had 513 
and Gila Bend 127. Also, some visits were made across the Mexi- 
can border, where once there was a large Papago population. At 
present there is scarcely a village there which can be called ex- 
clusively Indian. The only one which holds a yearly Papago cere- 
mony (Quitovaca) draws its performers largely from the American 
side. In Arizona, on the contrary, the Papago are a segregated 
group, with many ceremonies intact and others vividly remem- 
bered. Much regional difference was found, so that even on the 
Sells reservation ceremonial variations had to be traced through 
northern, southern, and western Papago. 

Each village or group of related villages was found to have its 
specialist, usually hereditary, for every ceremony. A few of the 
more conservative objected to revealing their lore, but most 
finally consented to speak, always through an interpreter from 
the local group. Informants and interpreters are numbered for 


purposes of reference, and the number of each appears in paren- 


thesis in the text following any statement for which he is the 
special authority. 

Songs and ceremonial speeches were recorded in text, with 
interlinear translation. Here, there appears only the free transla- 
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ton, made alter careful discussion of the archaic words with 

several informants, At the left of cach such item appears a serial 

number which will indentify it in a future volume of texts 
Some ceremonies, like the rainmaking, are still being widely 


held. Others, like girl's puberty, have lapsed completely. Notes at 


the chapter ends give the present status of each but, for con 


sistency, the descriptions art all in the past. Ihis echoes the 
wording of old ceremonialists who usually preferred to describe 
the rituals as they flourished at the turn of the century, before 
reservation days 

A few of the songs and speeches. have ippeared in a previous 
volume, Singing for Power, University of California Press, Berkeley 


California, 1998. They are here reproduced by 


the kind permission 
of the University of California Press 

Funds for this study were generously supplied by the Humani 
ties Council of Columbia University. The writer is deeply in 
debted to Drs. Franz Boas and Ruth. Benedict, under whose 
immediate supervision the work was carried out. The work had 
the ible co-operation ot р! си ally the whole ti iching stafi ol the 
Sells reservation, with much practical help Ir the superin 
tendent, Mr. T. B. Hall. The true authors of the book. however 
we the Ра 
rituals in order to make t 


^ ^ 
ago ceremonialists who painstakingly dictated their 


em available for future generations 
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PART ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


[he symbols used here, with a few variations, follow those recorded by 
Kroeber in Juan Dolores, Papago Verb Stems 1913, University ol 
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is in Spanısl 
back-tongue, unrounded 1 found и Shoshonean 
anguapes 
t, К: stops intermediate between surd and sonant 
a dental stop; t, retrotiex 
a dental sibilant: « repre sents rerroflex 5 
always retroflex; the nearest the Papago c ne to English 1 
is |, 


WwW: a phonen before ï, o, u Ц is the usual semi-vowel: before 


and i it becomes bilabial v 


Papago words are accented on the first syllable of the stem. Since the 
stem is often preceded by prefixes not recognizable at a first reading, 
the accent has been written as Y help to pronunciation. It indicates 


stress and has nothing to do with tone. 


ANGLICIZED PAPAGO PROPER NAMES 


A few Papago names have been Anglicised by common usage and are 
now cap talized. Since an accent is not ordinarily used with them, a 


list of those in the present volume is given below, with pronunciation 


Akchin: ak-chin l'itoi: fitoi Navitcu: ná-wi-tcu 


Anegam: adn-kam Kaka: käk-ka Pisinimo: pi-si-ni-mo 
laboquiviri: pap-ki-viri Komarik: kómark Topawa: to-pá-wa 


BACKGROUND 


—ы5ы=—ы=———— 


НЕ Papago Indians, in the deserts of southern Arizona, were 
an agricultural people, thoroughly adapted to farming and food 
gathering in an arid country, yet they were obliged to be semi- 
nomadic. There were no rivers in their country, and they had to 
“follow the water” in order to keep alive. They spent their win- 
ters camping near small mountain springs, in shelters which were 
Often roolless, guarding their few possessions from the wind, but 
exposed to the southern sunlight. When June brought a ripening 
of the giant cactus, nourished on the water in its fleshy trunk, they 
flocked to the hills to collect its fruit. Finally, with the first July 
showers, they migrated to the open plain, where their domed brush 
huts were clustered in permanent villages, uninhabited except in 
the rainy season. Here they could stay as long as the summer cloud- 
bursts filled their primitive reservoirs and softened the rocklike 
adobe of their helds. When the corn, beans, and squash were har- 
vested and the reservoirs were dry, they returned to the mountains. 

This was their life practically up to the present generation. They 
were first visited by Kino, the Spanish missionary, in 1691, and 
after that they had sporadic contacts with Spanish whites during 
two centuries and a half, Yet their desert was too uninviting to be 
made a goal of empire, and they were never “reduced,” like their 
Uto-Aztecan kinsmen of Sonora. Even when half their country be- 
came American, by the Gadsden Purchase of 1854, they remained 
almost unvisited. White pioneers streamed along the Gila north of 


them, bringing profound changes to the Gila Pima, their blood 
brothers. Still the “Desert People,” as the Papago call themselves, 
remained aloof and almost unknown. They had not even a large 
reservation until 1917. No wonder they have retained almost to 
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the present day many ceremonies that have been disi arded by the 
Gila Pima and only vaguely hinted at by the vanishing Lower Pima 
or the Catholicized Tarahumara. 

Rather we should say that some of them have retained some cere- 
monies, for the Papago are by no means a homogeneous group. 
Geographically they are divided into four main sections, each with 
a different dialect and, perhaps, having different biological ele- 
ments in its population These groups have been described in my 
previous volume,’ but for convenience in following the ceremonies, 


they are listed briefly here. 


Northern Papago (nicknamed toltokuanyı, loose С string), some- 
times called "Archie people,” from the name of their head village. 
Residents of this large and important division speak ol themselves 
as the true Desert People, the first settlers of the country. They are 
in intimate communication with the Pima, and this same communica- 
tion was going on even in Kino's day, Their language 1s closer to Pima 
than it is to southern Papago and in fact forms one dialect group with 
Pima and kuhatk. Because of the rapid acculturation of the last two, 
it is hard to tell whether ceremonial customs were shared also. 

Quajote (Papago, kuhatk, translated "dried and burnt," or "bowl," 
alluding to the topography). This division is in close contact with 
Pima country, and for practical purposes is to be considered part of 
it. The dialects are identical, and the residents, though claiming the 
name "desert people," have intermarried largely with the Pima and, 
like them, have adopted white ways. They figure very little in this 
study, 

Western Papago (nicknamed huhura, or huhula, orphans). These 
Indians inhabit the inhospirable desert country, the nickname of its 
residents indicating that they had no good water and could not build 
permanent villages. The inhabitants are spoken of by other divisions 
as sorcerers, а sure sign ol Strangeness, and their dialect is recognizably 


different. From an ethnological point of view, the north-and-south line 


dividing these people from the two just mentioned, is more important 


than the political boundary between Papago and Pima 
Southern Papago (nicknamed kokororoti, or kokololoti, from Teco- 
lote, one of their villages). И huhatk belongs pracucally with the Pima, 


this division aligns with Mexico. Its people camp and run cattle on 


1 Underhill. 1939. pp. 59-69 
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both sides of the border, or they did until a recent boundary fence 
was erected. Their dialect shows manv traces of Spanish, both in pro 
nunciation and vocabulary. They are nominally Christians, and their 
government is of the style standardized b; Spain for Mexican villages 


They have abandoned most of the old ceremonies and customs and 


have been so harassed during the Mexican wars that their village, 
clan, and moiety affiliations have been largely broken up. As compen 


sation, thev shared earlier than the othet groups in Spanish civiliza- 
tion. They were the first to use wheat, horses, and cattle, and they 
now include some incipient capitalists. 


In a general study, it might be possible to include the Gila Pima, 
called by the Papago the "River Pcople" as another division. We 
shall speak of them and the Papago together as Pimans, for the 
separation of the two groups, with their distinct names, is a recent 
development, due largely to reservation geography. However Pima 
ceremonies, today, are almost nonexistent. The Pima have been 
subject to white influence for almost one hundred years and, even 
when Russell visited them in 1901-2, he found only fragments 
of ritual practice. Nevertheless, such songs and speeches as he re- 
corded, reveal striking likenesses to the material presented here. 

True, there were some ceremonies which the Pima never had, 
such as the salt pilgrimage and the rituals for local shrines. Yet 
most others have left their traces, Sometimes a single song, roughly 
classed as "medicine" or "festal,” has the very words of a Papago 
song that forms an integral part of some long ritual. Elements of a 
curing practice which Russell could not explain, appear to be frag- 
ments of the prayerstick festival that had been retained for curing, 
though abandoned as a public performance. These similarities have 
been noted in their suitable order. They give the impression that 
Pima ceremonial life strongly resembled that of the northern Pa- 
pago. It may not have differed from that of the other divisions any 
more than they differed from each other. 

Papago and Pima both are divided into moieties, known usually 
as Red Ants and White Ants among the Pima, Buzzard and Coyote 
among the Papago, These sometimes have minor functions in cere- 
mony, such as painting the dancers but they do not conduct cert 
monics nor POSSESS rituals. The same is true of the four sibs OT ¢ lans, 
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with paternal descent. Of these, maam and vaaf belong to the Buz- 
zard moiety, aapap and apki to the Coyote. A recently added sib, 
called okori, seems to be a catchall to take care of people whose 
affiliation is lost and varies as to moiety, The sib of an informant 
was recorded where known, but it seemed to have little to do with 


ceremonial functioning. 
The important unit in ceremonial life, as in economic life, was 


the village. Each dialect group comprised some four or five of these, 
cach with its cluster of offshoots and its hill camps, for use in 
the dry season. Isolated in their separate valleys, these “village 
units" did not necessarily co-operate even for war, Each had its 
own set of hereditary officers, its local fetish, and its version of the 
ceremonies. Each was suspicious of its neighbors, particularly those 
of another dialect division, When they met for intervillage games, 
they prefaced the contest with a ceremony of challenge, indicative 
of the hostility that was inwardly felt. Had each of these units been 
given a separate grant of land, as was done for the Pueblos, we can 
imagine that they might have developed differences comparable to 
those of Tiwa, Tewa, and Towa. 

A thorough study of these regional differences might cast some 
light on population movements in Papago and Pima country dur- 
ing the restless millennium before the coming of the whites. Very 
different influences have been operative there, for some ceremonies 
reflect the needs of an organized, agricultural people, some those 
of hunters and individualists. However the ceremonies arose, Pa- 
pago culture has turned them all to one purpose—rain. War, 
puberty, curing, even the gathering of salt, were not crowned with 
success unless they brought this one supreme boon to a desert 


people. 
IHE ORIGIN MYTH 


As a preface to Papago religious beliefs, it may be well to out- 
line the origin myth. This myth does not form a consistent basis 
for the ceremonies as do, for instance, the Navaho hero narratives, 
In some respects, indeed, the rituals draw close to it, and the songs 
and speeches are said to have been used when the need for super- 


2 Ibid, 
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natural help first arose. Again, there are long passages of the myth 
that are unconnected with ritual and unknown, even to some cere- 
monialists. Still, it serves to place some of the supernaturals and the 
ceremonies they instituted. 


The myth takes the usual southwestern form—a long prose nar 


rative, interspersed with songs at points of crisis. The story is told 
in the narrator's own words, but the songs are, supposedly, those 
sung by the supernaturals and their followers when the Papago 
world was young. The songs, therefore, should always be the same, 
even though the narrative varies for each storyteller. If this was 
ever the case, it is so no longer. A few songs are so important that 
they always appear, but there are long cycles which are sung in one 
village, but not in another. The relevant prose chapters appear 
and disappear in the same way.* One is reminded of many Pueblo 
and Navaho myths which, after a common introduction, diverge 
to describe exploits concerning particular groups or ceremonies. 

There are only a few accredited narrators. One can be found in 
every dialect division, though by no means in every village. Each 
narrator has received his lore from some relative, usually in the 
male line, and has learned it by the tedious process of repeatedly 
hearing the whole, without interruption, from beginning to end. 
He will hand it on in the same way to some young man, chosen for 
intellizence and a retentive memory. If suitable heirs are scarce, 
he may choose from the mother's side of the family, and even 
women have sometimes qualified. Members of the narrator's audi- 
ence, too, may learn fragments of the tale and become informal 
narrators to small groups. 

No central body passes on the correctness of any narrative. Each 
village is a law unto itself, holding tight to its local version of myth 
and ceremony. Here is no organized body of ceremonialists, intent 
on welding a theology into shape. Instead, there are a number of 
individualists, growing farther apart as lapses of memory and im- 
aginative substitutions tend to change their narratives. 

3 The above statement would probably apply to the whole of Pimeria Alta for 
the Pima myth (Russell, pp. 206-42; 272-82) 15 essentially the same as the Papago 
It would, in fact, appear to be better preserved, for И names more supernaturals 


than does the Papago version, and its details are more logically presented. See notes 
on pp. 8, 10, 11. 
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Da nao T, Г 
Papago records are full of accounts of the lynching of shamans 
whose power had turned destructive, perhaps without their knowl. 


"rl > > № | i - 
cage I itoi himself was killed in 11151 this мау. It may be suggested 


that the story of the “dying god,” shared by the Papago with several 


hf $ nc , , ч " 3 
California tribes, is, in fact, a maenified picture of shaman killing, 


reflecting actual practice among the peoples concerned 


CONTACT WITH THE SUPERNATURALS 


Contact with the supernaturals was achieved by two methods 
that differ so much that they amount to separate religious systems. 
On the one hand was а calendric round of ceremonies, conducted 
by a priestly hierarchy and bringing blessing to the whole commu- 
nity. It was a svstem of group control, in which the average man 
made no individual approach to the supernatural and received no 
individual power. He danced as directed, and he helped with the 
manttal work of a ceremony, but he had no other responsibility 

йе blessing he ге cived was the general one of well being for his 
village. 

Opposed to this was the democratic concept of the guardian 

opening the power quest to everyone. Formerly a Papago 

'd no success in life unless he had met some spirit tutelary 
who had given him a song for use in time of need. Old tales do not 
sp ak of heroes by name, but rather as hawk meeter, Covote meeter, 
crane meeter. The conquest of the great houses is explained by the 
statement They could do nothing against us, we had so many 
MECcters, 

One such system has usually been enough for an Indian group— 
as communal ceremonies were for the Pueblos, and the vision for 
the Plains. With the Papago the two seem to have been almost 
equally de ve loped Howi VET, Cat h had 4 distinct function. Com 
munal ceremonies brought rain and therefore tood; they have been 
spoken of here as “fa d ceremonies." Vision experiences brought 
power for individual achievements; the rites which set the seal on 
such achievements have been referred to as power ceremonies. 
Different as the two were. both in purpose and in procedure, they 


were oriented to one final end, the acquisition of rain. Even 1п- 
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steps must all be in exact accordance with prescription, otherwise 
mistortune would attack the pertormer or, perhaps, the whole com 
munity 

Quite different was the plan ot the power ceremonies Here were 
no hereditary. officials and no calendric round, Ceremonies were 
left to the initiative of the individual, and it was not even necessary 
for the community to be present. Nor did it benefit except in 
directly Ihe occasion tor these ceremonies Was a vision but not 
one of the average sort, which might occur without effort on the 
dreamer s part.” Power ceremonies were a form of initiation 
held after а man had been in dose and dangerous contact with 
the зирегпаци ul. Three acts could bring about such a contact 
killing an enemy, killing an eagle, or fetching salt from the ocean 
They were in the nature ol a purihcation and an initiation, validar 
ing a power received through ordeal. This ordeal was not a use 
less self-torture; it was an act ol practi il benefit to the commu- 
nity 

Having performed one of the ritual acts, a man had ranged him 
self on the side of the supernatural. But the power which now 
flowed through him was equally potent for good or for evil, and 
he must go through a period of purification lest it destroy him 
This purification was truly an ordeal, involving the usual fast of 
the Southwest—abstention from meat, grease. and salt, and also 


sexual continence—the use of a stick lor touching the | 


head avoid 
ance of the sun and of fire, and a purifying cold bath. But these 
rigors were not endured in order to draw pity from the supernat- 
ural, Papago religious practices contain no « lement of humility or 
suppli ation; it was the expression ol a democratic community 
in which groveling before superiors was an unknown concept. The 
neophyte was considered to have obtained supernatural power al 
ready, and the purpose of his ordeal was to tame it for his us 
Until this had been done he was dangerous, both to himself and 
to others. He and the fetish he had acquired—scalp, sea shells, or 
eagle feathers— were avoided by all. So close was the family tie 


thought to be that his wife, his children, and all their relatives must 


14 Sec Underhill, 1939. pp. 197-74 
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undergo a modified form of purification at the same time. They 


would expect to share in the benefits of his power, but unless they 
took precautions it would harm them. 

It was during his period of seclusion that visions came. Here two 
contradictory ideas had to be reconciled, for the neophyte was ex- 
pected to learn from others, as well as dreaming for himself. The 
visions generally followed a pattern of visions recounted to him in 
standardized recitations by his "ceremonial father." This "made 
father” (ókta) was chosen by the neophyte from the men who had 
been through the experience previously. The lines of behavior fol 
low those of a society initiation, vet the "made fathers" were not a 
society, Perhaps it was the semi-nomadic life of the Papago which 
prevented their closer organization, but they remained individuals, 
gathering in groups only on special occasions. 

The neophyte might learn recitations and songs by rote from 
his "made father,” and this in itself gave him power. Also, the ani 
mals were supposed to find him particularly pleasing during his 
purification and to choose this time for their visits. In this way the 
idea of the guardian spirit and of a form of priestly initiation were 
reconciled. Ultimately the neophyte was free. The informal group 
of ceremonial fathers received him back into the community, sing 
ing the songs that ratified his power, blowing purifying smoke over 
him, and finally calling him by the kinship term. The new задат, 
or ripe man, was now eligible to take part again in community 
life, 

There was another purificatory process—so like the three already 
mentioned that it has been « lassed with then the segregation ot 
girls at puberty, an ancient rite, far more widespread in the Papago 
area than any purification for men. It involved the same features: 
segregation, partial fasting, use of the scratching stick, cold baths, 
and the avoidarı e of looking at the sun or at tire. 

Obviously, the power which comes upon a girl of nubile age was 


thought similar to that dangerous magic which men could acquire 
only by effort. Ic had the same effect of making the girl dangerous 


I$ Cf. the Колон им Of tt d | to denote those who helong fo no society 
(Dumarest, p. 10% White, 1035. pp. 193. ЧУ. The Zani, according to Cushing, реак 
of mankind as "done, haked, ripe" and of the animals and animal gods ss “raw” 
(Cushing, 1889-931, p. 19 
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not only to herself but also to others until she had been purified 


But the ceremony in her case was negative, nullifying evil, but con- 
lerring no positive reward. Whereas the man fasted almost to 
starvation, the girl fasted only formally. While the man was re: 
ceived into the fellowship of initiates, the girl was merely freed 
from restrictions until she next became dangerous. The dance, with 
license, which followed was a thoroughly practical expedient, mak- 
ing the women available to the village as future mothers rather 
than conferring any personal beneht upon them Perhaps we 
might think of the psychological attitude here as similar to that 
of the Aztecs, which equated the child-bearing woman with the 
warrior, 

Failure to complete the ceremony in any ol these cases meant 
danger, both to the individual and to the community. На "ripe 
man” did not guard and "feed" his fetish properly, “he could make 
us all sick.” На girl omitted her ceremony, her village might be 
struck by lightning. This constantly expressed fear of the misuse 
of power is one of the basic elements 1n Papago religion, Shaman, 

| 


le killer, enemy slayer, salt pilerim, and woman were objects ol 


s 


сай 
constant suspicion, lest their supernatural contacts should be ип- 
properly tre меа. Few groups have placed so many people in this 
category or demanded such rigorous purification 

Ihe final objective Of every ordeal was rain and food. The girl's 
сететопу had its fertility features, to aid the growth of corn The 
man became a rainbringer, for, said informants, if he had been 
through all three purifications he achieved the title sitwanyi, the 
word used for the rain magicians of the ruined great houses Papago 
religion, oriented to the stark essentials of life, channeled all its 
ceremonies toward th« goal expressed in the growth rituals: Thus 


I shall feed my children and my rt latives, coming from afar. 


ia &ahagün, Seler, pp: $9475 
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With open door; the writer has seen boys playing ши. 


However, women do not enter, except to assist in cleaning, and 


strangers are excluded, It is used principally lor council meetings 


ind. for fermenting ceremonial liquor. Its connection with rain 
making gives rise to its official name, vdhki, the word used for the 
ruins ol the great-house builders.’ И might be translated "house of 
waters," from va а (at root referring to moisture) and А; 


(house) However since it 15 common in sones where the meter di 


mands a short word, the term "rain hous has been adopted. This 
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leave a pencil, instead of an arrow, and wish that the party would 


have no flat tires 


SACRED OBJECTS 


Sacred objects were sometimes single fetishes and sometimes col 
lections of objects brought together through the years and kept in 


to villages were gen- 


a ceremonial basket. Such bundles belonging 


erally said to be "from the beginning, but occasionally new finds 


have been idded, notably the slate tablets, the thre« qu е erooved 


axes of the ancient inhabitants, and the pe uliar limestone forma 


tions of the district. One new village, which had no fetish, acquired 


some of the latter and ultimately displayed them at the rainmaking 


ceremony, as did the mother village 


Individuals had fetishes connected with dreams or purification 


The shaman had special quartz crystals that were found under the 
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stone which seemed to resemble ic. Even an unauthorized person 
sometimes came upon a peculiarly shaped stone and tried out its 
powers. If he were "meant to have it," he would later receive а 
Visilant.* 

Ihe proper way to keep fetishes was in an oblong basket of 
twilled vucca.* This was called wica, in distinction from the ordi- 
nary coiled basket, hoa, and was, say the Papago, the usual con 
tainer in former days. It resembles some old Yaqui forms,* but is 
even more common in Mexico and South America.* A fetish owner 
kept his basket packed with cagle down and deer tails, and periodi- 
cally he "fed" the sacred object with cane cigarettes and even with 

3 Cf. Нор! fetish stones, Parsons, 1994. р. 67 
! For description and illustration of this basket see Kimell, р. 170 
4 Hough, FL 236 


ФА duplicate of this basket may be seen in the exhibit [rom 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
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J OMMUN AL ceremonies had to do with food and with the 
rain necessary for 1 roduction. The most important of them all 
was that which "brought down louds” in Tuly; this is still 
widely held among the norther: pago. Here it is described as 
having occurred in Ин h of old ui mants 

Rainmakine magic consis in fermenting and drinking a liquor 
made from the fruit he g actu us giganticus). The 
name of the ceremony is náwar f from nawai (liquor and ta (the suf- 


fx which means to make he 1 that the saturation of the 


body with liquor typihes produces the saturation of the earth 


with rain. Every act I е proce iurc 15 iccompanied with cere 


monial singing or « describing rain and growth. 


PREPARATION 


LI he festival took place in July, which marks the beginning of 
the rainv season ind of the Papazo year For three wecks previous 


to this ceremony the giant cactus fruit 15 ripe on all the southern 


hill slopes, ind. every family left us winter quarters and went to 
camp in some grove to which it had a more or less hereditary right 
The women of the family made à tour of their territory every dav, 


filling their baskets with the fruit pulp and leaving the shells, with 


their red lining uppermost, to draw the rain." Since the pulp will 


[he Pima were still holding the drinking festival In 1004, though Kussell calls 
ма drunken orgy, ~ e element of sacredness at a minimum.” Russell, 
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make liquor. The youths must be sure to go, to take the message 
and to bring the deer tails, « agli down, and beads They should go 
some time in the night, but those who are not fast runners will at 
least arrive in the morning. The sham will get here when the sun 
is so high (two hours). By that time, all of you will already have 


brought your syrup.(1) 


IHE FERMENTATION OF LIQUOR 


According to tradition it was the head man of the village who 


should know the rainmaking ritual and should preside at the fer 

mentation of the liquor. If he was not fitted for the task, the elde 

chose a man who knew the speeches, calling hi y the title He 

Who Desires Liquor, He passed his knowledge on to a m ile relative, 

just as did other functionaries. This man received the contributions 

of syrup and sent messengers to fetch the water with which it was 
I 


to be mixed, Half and half was the usual proportion. He poured 


syrup and water into large jars in the council house, adjuring it 
Be strong! 
Let us get well drunk! 


Hither bring the wind and 


At Pisinimo the syrup must be cleansed by a shaman before it 
was set to ferment, since it might have been subject to the influence 
of a menstruating woman, The shaman blew into the jar, then he 


took a length of reed or a hollow weed stalk put one end into the 


jar and blew smoke into the other end. This was ri peated four 
times(1). 


Then the syrup was set to ferment. Some eight or ten large jars 
were provided, set in holes dug in the earthen floor of the council 
house and lined with dry grass. A small hire was built to keep an even 
temperature, and a curtain was hung at the door of the house to 
keep out drafts. As the liquor maker filled each jar, he might ad- 
dress it: 

4. I shall pour you in 


You will draw your good wind and clouds t) 


The liquor was mixed about noon and was allowed to ferment 


for two nights. By the end of the second night it should have been 
ready to drink, and if it was not, witchcraft was suspected. 
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DRINKING 


Ihe "sit and-drink táhtwua Е-и) was the title of the famous 
drinking ceremony when the rain gods of the four directions were 


n 1 Р 
invoked to wet the earth to satiety, even as the drinkers were sat 


urated by the magic liquor. As soon as the singing was over spe 


cial orators went to the neighbor villages to invite attendance 
1 here 15 SOMA doubt as to just who was summoned on this occa 
sion, for the pattern is a very definite one: three men were invited 
and were ceremonially carried to their places at three points of th« 
compass while the local representative occupied the fourth place. 
Among the northern Papago, where the drinking ritual is most 
fully carried out, the ceremony is held in turn by four villages, 
Santa Rosa, Anegam, Archie, and Akchin, which lie roughly in 
diamond-shape formation at east, north, west, and south. Thes 
positions are occupied by their representatives at the drinking cere- 
mony, and each village always invites the other thre Another 
group of villages, offshoots from the Archie group, holds the cer 
mony on a similar pattern, with San Pedro, Cirenaca, Coyote Vil 
lage, and San Isidro, 

D his regional arrangement is important for the ceremony, where 
the leaders of the four villages seem, in some sense, to typify the 
rain gods of the four directions. But not all villages celebrated the 
ritual in sets of four, or at least there i$ no information for such 
prox edure. It is possi bl. that one informant(26) was right in stating 
that the representatives of the regions were sometimes shamans, all 
from the local village; a line from one of the speeches(42) seems to 
indicate the same thing. We know that ın north. Mexican cert 
monies, where drinking pros ides the rainmakıng magic, the shaman 
plays a very important part It may be that the Papago suspicion 
of the shaman and constant emphasis on the in portance of the 
village has here made a change in the pattern 

The invitation described here is that used by the Archie group 
of villages, where it was the keeper of the smoke who was invited 
He was at his council house at dawn, awaiting the messenger, while 
fellow villagers gathered to hear the speeches. If the smoke keeper 
chanced not to “have” the speech for this particular occasion, he 
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Homeward did I go taking them 
| did lie down upon them 


And again lie down (5) 


Meantime the blacklace had visited all the houses of the home 


village, with the invitation 


о. Drink friend! Beautifully be drunk! 


Hither bring the wind and its cloudiness (1) 


M present this tour is made on horseback. The blackface, thoug! 
he still bears the title 15 no longer bla ked but 15 now de ked in 


cowboy hners vall the silver horse trapping: obtainable. 
The sitand-drink took place on the dance ground outside the 


council house. All feathers and sacred objects had been removed 


before daylight, that they might not be exposed to any injury. The 
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After the speech of admonition, the liquor was brought from the 
ceremonial house, The official liquor mak rained 
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is. Hi Мата hu! 
I ittle turtle, st ind near me 
You are flat; you shut off the wind 


HH [са hdhina! 


Hi Мата! 

Little black worm, stand near me 
You are flat; you shut off the clouds 
Ниса hdhinal(i2 
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A little yellow and black cricket 
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took from hís heart an ear of corn, and the clown, à squash Coyote, 
who followed them, reported this to Elder Brother, and the latter 
decided to invite them back. But they were angry and said they would 


only come in summer. The rest of the year the people would starve. 


The turtle now lives in the south, and Navitcu lives in the north 


where he speaks a foreign language. But he taught the people to 


request favors of him by giving him cornmeal. When this is done, 


he never reluses, 

Once a medicine man had à proud daughter who refused all 
suitors, The wind, who was among them, blew her up to the top 
of a high precipice and left her there. Her father, in despair, gave 
cornmeal to Navitcu, who came underground to the foot of the 


precipice. He took squash seed from his heart, planted it, and sang 


46. Yonder a rock came out; 
Here it came out 
What díd 1 loudly sing? 
What did I loudly shout? 
1 came forth 


I ran hither.(27) 


The squash vine grew up to the top of the precipice, and the girl 
climbed down it. 

This and other songs connected with the StOTV serve д5 sper tal 
squash-growing magic.(37) 


Most of the songs referring to wild crops have been lost, but two 


are recorded. 


GROWING SONG FOR GIANT CACTUS 
37. The big mothers stand there 
The big mothers stand ther 
Whitely they flower 
Black [the blossoms) dry 
Red they r'ipen.(20) 
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Many chollas came forth 
Many «hollas cime forth 
Chen I having seen, 
Thought it well. (20)Ed. 10. 
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disrespectful treatment of the remains. No part ol the deer should 


ever be brought into contact with à menstruating woman, The 
bones should be carefully put away where no dog | drag them 
about, and the horns placed on the [ or in some special 
repository 

some men hunted the deer by track: 11111 GOW on toot ind 
for this no magic was needed. An old 
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Jut the traditional method of individua 


deerhead disguise [L procedure which was accompanied I MOTIVES 


and dreams. Ceremonialists differed about this form of magic, and 
most of them did not ascribe it to tot. Instead, the author was an 
evil shaman who corralled the deer and then, on being paid by 
two young hunters, taught Ик erhead diswuise the songs 

Men who used the deerhead dis use were known as mó' hetam 
(headbearers). They were à professional group who hunted all the 
year round, except in January ("Moon of Thin Animals 
ary ("Moon When the Deer Smell Bad Their male relatives 
tilled their helds for them. and the hunters, in return, made them 
milis of venison. The more successful ones even had meat to trade 
However, deer were по! plentiful, and "if a man got twelve in a 
year, that was good 

here were many familie vn | no hunters among them 

but in à large ¿group of boys, а father might designate one for this 
arduous profession Are sure you want this?” the youth would be 


warned by the older relative, to whom he went for training. "You 


1 Kino (Bolton, 1936. p. 472) 1 such à n itory among the Gila Рина, Horns 
can be wen on шапу old Y pe houses and m from a etus killed deer 


regularly placed on the rou 
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know that you must often go without food and drink and spend 
months in the far mountains." If the candidate proved hardy and 
swift, his family paid a teacher, and the young hunter began by 
carrying the quiver and helping to "jerk" and pack the meat. He 
was not given a disguise until he had managed, by luck or fast 
running, to kill his first deer. This he gave to the teacher, being 
forbidden to eat any of it himself on pain of never catching an- 
other. From the head the teacher fabricated a disguise for him.* 

We might logically expect that after his first deer the youth 
would go through a purification and then receive his deer-hunting 
songs. But hunting was not in the same category with power ex- 
periences. There seems to have been no ordeal connected with this 
first kill, and the hunter learned his songs from his teacher during 
his apprenticeship or from the other men at camp. 

Having received his disguise, he was а full.fledged headbearer. 
He hunted, as his teacher had hunted, with a companion or an 
apprentice, for two men generally circled the deer, the helper hid- 
ing, ready to head ой the animal's flight, while the principal, hav- 
ing assumed the deerhead, approached cautiously upwind. Having 
shot his deer, he summoned his companion, and both of them car- 
ried the meat home. Deer songs are full of allusions to these two 
partners. 

Sometimes a larger group went out and camped together, sepa- 
rating only after they reached the hunting grounds, One of the 
older headbearers would initiate the expedition, for the hunt chief, 


essentially a ritualist, took no part in it unless he, too, happened 
to be a headbearer. The volunteer leader announced his intention 


one night at council meeting. and pairs of partners who were in- 
terested agreed to join him. They set a rendezvous in the moun- 
tains, some days in advance, and each man prepared his deer ar- 
rows, which were of yucca, with greasewood foreshaft and a stone 
tip, like the war arrows. They took à shaman with them, as the 
war party did and for a like reason. He was to "sec" the deer, while 
the group made magic by singing. 

The headbearers, renowned for their endurance, carried neither 


t For description of this disguise and the method of making it, see Casıeiter and 
Underhill, pp. 40741. 
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food nor water. They were sure of getting meat of some kind. They 
would drink the blood, and, in any case, they prided themselves 
on being skutsk (able to endure thirst). Those who would don the 
disguise wore sleeveless shirts of deerskın whitened in front to 
imitate the deer's belly, black behind, like his back. They carried 
white clay with which at the last minute they woul pole their 


brown legs and arms. At the same time, they would assume the 


disguise and then emerge from be hind some shelter to walk toward 


the deer on all fours 

As men gathered at the rendezvous, they moved quietly and 
spoke in low tones so as not to offend the deer. Some even main- 
tained complete silence. If anyonc felt that he or his we ipons had 
been exposed to contact with a menstruating woman, the shaman 
performed some part of the ceremony for driving away evil, to 
be de scribed later This ipplied only to fathers or brothers who 
had run the risk unconsciously. The husband of a menstruant от 
a pregnant woman was require | to stay at home, on pain of being 


wounded in the hunt or causin to his child 


3 
Those who had hunting fetishes, exposed them, Such a fetish 
was usuallv a "blue stone” or a "white stone” whose whereabouts 
had been suggested by an animal visitant in a vision, Those 
had had no vision sometimes owned a less reputable form of magic, 
though they would not confess it. This came from the lichen called 
"earth flowers," which grew on rocks in inaccessible places. Men 
climbed to get it, and, after asking its permission, rubbed off a little 
with a rock and wore it in the folds of the breech clout. И attracted 
both deer and women, and its odor on a man's sweaty 


the drinking dance would bring any woman to him, they said 


But it was dangerous, and a man who used it too long would ulti 


mately sicken and die. No man ever admitted possessing it, and the 


few whom the writer knew to be suspected of owning it w 
garded with fear 
Such private magic was always subsidiary to the singing of songs 
to summon the deer. For this the men arranged themselves in a 
s The writer finally obtained a «mall amount of earth Bowers in a buckskin bag. 
but it was too dry and powdered for identification. И may be the sime growth which 
she scraped off a rock in Mohave country and which has not yet been analyzed. ‘The 
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t The legend is that deer flesh turns green after rain. Sung by the deer. 
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There were only a lew such singers in the country, and the chal 
lenging village might have to send for one from some distance. He 
worked without pay, other than his food and the fame he received. 
He selected a number of boys and girls who had agile bodies and 
the great desideratum, long glossy hair. These he trained in the 
dance mancuvers, and meantime, the older men learned his songs 
and made the effigies under his direction. Often he required elab- 
orate representations, which might take months to produce. Re- 
ports mention cranes made of raw cotton or smaller birds of painted 
wood mounted on sticks which could be waved as though the birds 
were flying. Sometimes there were rainbows of painted buckskin, 
cloud symbols of cotton, and flowers of wood or vegetable matter 

The men of the village met frequently to sing songs which would 
give their side good luck in running. Toward the end of the prac- 
tice time they sang every night. One or more shamans sat with them 
to "see" whether their opponents were working any evil spells and 
also to work spells on their own behalf. 

Ten days before the final event a bundle of sticks was sent by 
messenger to the opponents, On the tenth day the challengers 
started, men, women, and children, taking their effigies, dance cos- 
tumes, and all the property they could afford to bet on the game. 
They planned to arrive at their opponent's village on the day be- 


fore the games and to camp outside it. From this final camping 


place they sent into the village «wo messengers in war array. All 
accounts heard assumed the usc of the horse and of the lance, and 
even called this formal challenge by a Hispanicized term which 
sounds like "harlequinade." * 

The messengers had their faces painted black, as did warriors 
and the announcers for the drinking ceremony. “Black means тпай. 
ness or dizziness."(9) One was on horseback, carrying a lance, his 
other clothing being the most elaborate he had. The other, also 
with black face, was on foot. They presented themselves at the race 
track, where the man on horseback stood up in his stirrups and 
delivered his message. The villagers, who had gathered to receive 


t Although the challenge was in the form of play, it seems probable that it symbolized 
the real hostility and fear once felt ly the contesting groups. If they belonged to 
different dialect divisions, this might be the only occasion when they met. and they 
surrounded it with formalities 
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San Xavier, "the Hollow Place." The composer's dream had con 
cerned the morning star who visited him in the form of a woman, 
The dancers carried effigies of the things she had shown him: white 
cranes, flying over from the Pacific coast, and rainbows, The cranes 
were life size, made of raw cotton on a framework of twigs, with 
bills and feet painted yellow. The rainbows were made of arches 
of ocotillo withes, three feet wide at the base. Over the arch was 
stretched a half disk of muslin on which was painted the rainbow 
Black streaks across the base of the arch represented rain. 

The girl dancers wore white, the color of the cranes, but a 
cotton dress substituted for the single wrapped skirt of older days 


"I he bovs wore women s skirts, substituted for the old short kilt. 


All had headdresses representing clouds. These were made of a 


helmet shaped framework of bent sticks covered with raw cotton. 
One girl, who represented the morning star, had a small circular 
mirror attached to the front of her headdress, This, in former times, 


would have been abalone shell 


SONGS FOR THE SKIPPING DANCI 

The file of couples proceeds т a circle, Ати walking, then 
shipping 
4. From the west they run 

Го sing for us. 

There I stand and see 

lhat it is good. 

Yonder I see them run, 

Holding the rainbows high 


5. Crane birds! 
Side by side, in a row! 
Under you I stand, and look. 
You go a little way and spread out 
Behind you it is raining. 
tt the third line, the couples spread out in a row and ship 
forward, then running back to the starting point, where they 
repeat the meneuwer, 
6. There, indeed, 1 stand 
And toward the west stretch out my hands, 
The mist I summon. 
It comes, The carth dissolves, 
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was a regular system of gift partners who alternately sang for and 
paid each other, All such men in the host village gave their names, 
knowing that their partners would do the same for them next year. 
Now and then a new man would volunteer, either because he had 
acquired relatives-in-law among the challengers or merely because 
he hoped to establish friendly relations. Sometimes one who was 
dissatisfied with the gilts he had been receiving would drop out. 

When the names had been decided upon, the hosts sent four ol 
their elders to the camp of the visitors, to act as censors of the 
songs and to reject any that did not please them. These elders sat 
in a row beside the singers of the visitors. A selected man from the 
visitors, whom we may call the prompter, sat in front of the row, 
It was his business to remember the names as they were presented 
and to remind the singers the next day, This was a responsible task, 
since there might be twenty or thirty names and all must be men- 
tioned in order of their importance. The device used was that of 
a number of sticks, each representing a particular name, 

A boy arrived from the host village. bearing the hrst two sticks, 
for names were always "sung for" in pairs. He threw one stick 
down before the prompter, saying: "Sing for So-and-So.” The 


prompter replied: "I have: heard, friend!” Then the boy threw 


down the other stick in the sume way and the prompter, fingering 
the sticks, repeated the two names until he had fixed them in his 
memory. Meanwhile the singers behind him decided which of then 
songs would fit the names. They tried over several, and then sang 
the one selected. The delegates from the host village listened, and 
if they thought the words inappropriate, they objected. The singers 
tried over their repertoire, altering to suit the case, until they had 
a song that was ac ceptable. 

Meanwhile another boy had arrived, with two more sticks, and 
the same process was gone through. The prompter, who had mem. 
orized the names, kept all the sticks and used them as a mnemonis 
device the next day. The names must appear in a certain order; 
shamans first, then the keeper of the smoke, then warriors, then 
elders. The prompter kept the sticks tied together in this order. 

When the songs had been decided upon, the singers might pra 
tice a whole day before they presented their performance, many 
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When all the wagered goods had been collected, they were placed 
in à рие, mau hed two by two. While shamans of both sides mu irded 
the pile, their men gathered in their respective cam group 


to sing songs for its own runners. The same songs usually applied 


to both running and kickball. Even songs designed t 

enemy in war could be used. However, one of the sets obtained was 
declared by informants to be running, the other lor kickball 
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spectators had gathered, and on one of these the director tlırew а 
little corn meal, bidding him summon the villagers. The throwing 
of corn meal was the ritual procedure for making any request dur 
ing the preparations. When the audience arrived, the director an- 
nounced that in four days he would return to open the basket used 
at this festival. 

The four sub-directors could now go home, but the director was 
placed by the performance in the state of a man undergoing purifi 
cation. He returned toward his village, and at some point outside 
it built a small fire and established his retreat. Here he stayed, ex- 
cept when directing the preparations in the village, He must re- 
main sexually continent, must sleep little, and must keep his fire 
very small, not even blowing 1t when he added wood, He used only 
new dishes, which were made for him bv à spei tal woman whose 
office was hereditary. A male helper, whose office was also heredi- 
tary, brought the director his food twice a day and poured it into 
the dishes on the spot. The food was gruel made of the ancient 
vegetable foods of the Papago: corn, squash, or the wild crops. It 
must be poured into the director's dish with great care, since spill 
ing brought illness. The director sat in the position of a man un- 
dergoing purification, with head bowed and arms folded. He was 
expected to stay awake until everyone in the village was sleep. 

Four days after the first announcement, the five leaders met 


again and went to Archie to open the ceremonial basket. This was 


not a village fetish, but a Sper ial property of the ceremons kept 


at Archie only because that was the place of meeting. The five 
seated themselves as before. This time the director-general entered 
the ceremonial house and brought out the plaited basket in which 
were kept the turkey feather prayer sticks used for the ceremony, 
some raw cotton used to represent clouds, and the ten tally sticks 
which were placed upright in the Archie ceremonial house after 
the usual Papago custom. One of them would be removed every 
night until the eve of the feast arrived. This basket, the director 
held in his arms “as though it were a baby” and then passed it 
counterclockwise to the other men, who did the same. This was also 
the procedure used with baskets containing enemy trophies, After 


each had held it, the director made a ritual speech, murmuring 
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the words in a rumbling tone "to sound like thunder." This speech 
was not recorded. 

Ihey now prepared the scene where the feast was to be held 
In front of the space where the dances would be performed they 
made a symboli representation of the fields of all five villages. The 
director threw corn meal on one of the sper tators and bade him 
bring sand. This helper, like all the others in important cere 
monies, must run at his task, not walk. He filled a blanket full of 
sand several times, and disposed of it in front of the ceremonial 
house where the leaders sat. The director measured a piotr about 
a hundred feet square, He marked this space into compartments 

representing the fields” of each town concerned. After he had in- 

dicated the measurements, the other four leaders, as representa- 
tives of their villages, made the sand into piles with which they 
marked the boundaries of their respective helds, each in the di 
rection in which its village lies, In these sand piles were placed the 
turkey-feather prayer sticks from the basket, eight in each pile. 

This done. the basket was closed and returned to its place in 
the ceremonial house, and the spectators were told that the pub 
lu pertormance of the ceremonv would take pla e in ten days, to 
be reckoned by the tally sticks. Each leader returned to his own 
village, and that evening he summoned the men and announced 


the ten days of festival. His summons was the swinging of a bull 


і. 


гоатег. Every man and youth in the village was € x pe ted to attend 
and, with them, the members of related villages who had come in 
to camp for th« purpose The leader made a spect h outlining their 
duties for the next ten days, when all were supposed to be at his 


disposal and ready to work. Next morning they started. 


Their first duty was to build a temporary brush enclosure in 


which to work at the making of ceremonial paraphernalia. The 


enclasure was roofless, like the old winter hunting camps, and 


consisted merely of upright cactus ribs, with a thatching of grease- 
wood. It was made in less than a day, and when it was finished the 


men sat down inside to sing for an hour “to make 11 stand up.” 


They had now to learn the songs which would be presented at 
the ceremony and to fashion the effigies which would illustrate 


them. Each village had eight hereditary song composers, These 
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xpected it each prayer-stici lestival to 11 1 w song 
ne tradicional subject, such ns i louds Hains, G orn 


ch man's song had 


Ar tius tune, according to one mio: n ` е men prepara 
materials, cutting the sho | straiglitening Un 
cotton string, and sorting turkey-d 


of the Ecathers wa: 


man present. Another informants 

be allowed to touch such m terials an 

vork, distributing only to the older men ol 
On the night of the general announcemet 


h cam pos 


visited eai 
to the shelter the next 

and commandeered as many men as he need: 
materials were needed, the director threw 

and sent him to get them. Most of the older men 
were thus occupied 


Ihe young men practice 


number was required thert 


thirty. They were known as vips 
word for north. The explanation is ui t ut since many 


features ol the ceremony 


о, и в possible that | 
which the feast was brought 


[he singers were among the (ем 


was not hert lit ity 


until fe 


to dance I | : | hi lone this was like! 


his paraphernalia on to his son ostume consisted ol 


once of undyed cotton, later any woman's skirt obtainabk 


a bright-colored scart around the waist as а substitute for thi 


"KA 1! the CCTt 
асосе in sınyınz 
lve times, and all 
lO ACT AS 

the songs 

поп 


І t 
cave ше encio 


ind le ive 11 outside Ic 


clowns. Tha 


1 
:4 
Mey must 
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After this they practiced the songs until midnight or later. No one 
might leave until practice was over and the leader dismissed them. 
Then the workers might go home, to return carly in the morning. 
There seem to have been no sexual restrictions on the workers, or 


even on the singers, but all officials must remain continent during 


the whole time of preparation. The village leader generally stayed 


in the shelter all night, and many of the men kept him company 
The women brought food to the door, and the men often cooked 
for themselves, 

The men who had the hereditary function. of Navitcu, cere- 
шота! ‹ lown, were in costume dut ing all th« d ivs of preparation 
They went through all the houses of the village and the camps ol 
the visitors, begging food for the workers. They never spoke, but 
gave high, squealing cries. Anyone who was sick might put him- 
self in the way of the clown and ask to be cured. The clown would 
then touch him on the head, both shoulders, breast, and back, 
When the clowns were not begging, they practiced dancing in the 
enclosure. It was also their duty to warn off any strangers or visitors 
from another village or any women who might venture near it.’ 

Also, during the ten days of preparation the com-meal sprinklers 
were continually on duty. Each village had a sprinkler and a helper, 
whose offices were hereditary. One or the other stood at the door 
of the enclosure all of the time and sprinkled corn meal on any- 
one who entered. Every night, toward morning, the corn-meal 


sprinkler went to every house in the village to sprinkle the sleep 
ing inhabitants. For this purpose he was costumed by his helper 
in the enclosure. He wore a kilt of homespun, undyed cotton (at 
present a white shirt) over the whol body and a woven cotton 
sash with long ends, To the belt, on his left side, was fastened 
a bell (formerly two spiral shells), His arms and legs were painted 
with white clay, on which spots were made by touching the wet 
clay with the finger. He wore sandals and had cocoon rattles 
around his ankles. His hair was tied up for running, bound with 
a cotton head band in which were two white eagle feathers at the 
back of the head, one upright, one slanting down. 

» The use of the Navitcu impersonation hy the Pima (Russell p. 206) gives the 


Impress Milt that they may once have had the wiikitu thoi gh this impersonation is now 
used only for curing 
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enclosure, since they wert 

Ihe sprinkler ran to 

ng at the east, where the en- 

closure was alway place The two villages of Palo Verde Stand- 
ing and Archie exchanged corn-meal sprinklers, the man from 
Archi gomg ti Ali erd nd vice ‘rsa. Otherwise each vil 
lag had ong 
On lic ceremony, each sprinkler 
him instead of to his own. The 

al sprinklers, 11 ther helpers at this ceremony, must 
always run. To stop, except for thi sprinkling of meal, was dan- 
gerous, The calender sti hat one man dropped the bell 
which announced е people that he was coming, but dared 
| 


w selected men from each village went 


to Archi onstruct the huge brush enclosure for the main 
ceremony. 1 to 1 ast (one informant said north) 
of the Arcl 1 f leaving а large space between 
dancit h nclosure was like that for each 

some hundred feet across 
poles bout hifteen [eet high, and 
with an opening to the east, Then they 
cers Of cactus rib, fastened with strips of 
vas а thatching of corn husks. Inside the 
ges were kept and the singers 

their headquarters 

Just outside the enclosure was tu space which had been marked 
on the day of announcement as representing the “fields” of 
different res. While the enclosure was being built, the 


ind swept these fields with a great deal of horse 


They pretended not to № able to find the right fields; they 


boundary stal ind fought over the possession of them. 
efore the ceremony which, suppos 
r rain and make work in the fields impossible 


the ceremony was now approaching, and in the 


leaders urged their men 
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Archie ceremonial house, under whose shade chosen boys and girls 
danced in position all day, doing honor to the local shrine. 

These dancers may be described first, since they served as the 
focal point for all the processions They represent the “Hood chil 
dren” described on pages 68-69 and thought to be eternally alive, 
underground, guarding the interests of their home region. For 
the impersonation there were chosen from each moiety a boy and 
a girl, distinguished for glossy long hair and holding their posi 
tions till youth was past. They are called hákiwatam, which may 
mean “parched-corn people,” and they will be spoken of here as 
the corn dancers, The two boys painted the upper body black on 
the right side, brown on the left, with legs brown and face yel 
low, while the girls had both arms and legs brown and face yel- 
low. The boys wore kilts and had a bow in the right hand and an 
arrow in the left, while the girls wore short dresses and carried 
an ear of corn in each hand, 

'The four "flood children" remained all day under the shelter 
outside the Archie ceremonial house, neither leaving their pl ces 
nor tasting more than a sup ol corn-meal gruel. At each side of 
them stood a corn-meal sprinkler, who functioned specially for 
them, and at their left sat an old man known as their helper, who 
rose and held the arms of the dancers when they grew tired. Be 
hind them was their orchestra, with scraping sticks and basket 
drums, Their musicians had their hands whitened with chalk and 
their faces painted black above the nostrils and white helow 

Their songs had the same introduction as the songs for growth 
and a like content, but the final refrain, instead of Ана. is usu- 
ally ánastonga. Neither is translatable, but the latter. syllables 
seem to set a song apart for this special festival. As usual with all 
scraping-stick songs, the music was in two sections; a "weak" sec 
tion, when the sticks were tapped upon the drums, and a "strong," 
when they were scraped along the notched sticks. During the 
weak section the dancers held their fetishes low and flexed their 
knees; for the strong one, they raised the fetishes and stamped 
with the right foot, This performance continued quite without 
regard to the singing of the village processions. Though the lat- 


ter paused before the corn dancers and sang their songs, appar- 
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ently in honor of them, the corn musicians continued singing at 


the same time, a different tune and in different tempo. 


SONGS OF THE CORN MUSICIANS 
$, Hi híanai hu! 
I he song starts and grows long 
Ийса папа! 
The ends of the song become rainbows; 
I he rain is raining 


Hiíteta ¿nastónga В) 


Hi híianat hu! 
Are vou sking something of me? 


Did vou come to show mı something?(8) 


Hi hianai hu! 

Here on mv field 

Corn comes lorth 

My child takes it and runs 
Happy 

Here on mv field 

Squash comes forth 

My wife takes it and runs, 


пре. ($) 


The corn dancers were in their places at dawn, when the cere- 
mony proper began. Its first act was the emergence from the en- 
closure of two masked men, whose hereditary office it was to rep: 
resent the sun and the moon. Sun wore a mat of agave fiber, 
colored pink with a thin wash of red clay and rolled around his 
body from shoulders to knees, with holes for the arms. On his 
breast was painted a large circle divided into six segments, painted 
red, black, yellow, pink, white, and blue. Over his head was a 
mask of white buckskin, reaching to the shoulders and with small 
holes for the eyes. In his right hand he carried a war club, and 
in his left. a bow with a deer tail attached at each end 

Moon also wore an agave mat wrapped around his body, but 
in this case the mat was pink with white spots, and instead of a 
mask. he had a large buckskin shield, mounted on a stick and 


held in front of his face, The shield was circular, divided into 
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seyments painted like those of Sun and decorated at the edge with 
Г 101 feathers and eagle down. He carried the same weapons as 
Sun. 

Sun emerged from the enclosure with Moon directly behind 
him апа a corn-meal sprinkler at cit ide. A third man waited 
outside Lo aspe тре the luminaries as they passed I hye | rocess1On 
paused outside the enclosure while Sun and Moon swayed slowls 
to and fro four times, in imitation al the movement of the 
heavenly bodies across the sky. Then it moved across the dance 
ground to the arbor of the corn dancers. It paused opposite this 


ind the corn-meal rinklers to the right of Sun and Moon 


sj 
changed places with the one to the rigi f the corn dancers, 
while each sprinkled the companions of the other I hi whol 
performance was repeated four times. and then Sun and Moon 
retired to the enclosure. 


Inside the enclosure, the singers had been up long before dawn 


| 


for all must be painted by two old men who held this function 


through inheritance, All the exposed parts of the body wer: 
painted white, d d with red to represent corn kernels. One man 
applied the white clay and one th« (1 ' ' informants 
knew nothing of moiety in this connection, tt seems probable that 
as usual white was connected with Соуси red with Buzzard 
[he corn meal sprinklers had then faces painted t] specu 
lar iron, also applied by a special official 

The Archie singers always came first, exhibited all their effigies 
and sang all their eight songs before the other villages took their 
turns. They formed their procession with a corn-meal sprinkler 
in the lead and a helper following him. Next came the хта! 
in a snout-like mask, and finally the costumed singers, bearing 
their effigy on a light platform made of cactus ribs. Many of Шей 
male fellow villagers followed them, uncostumed. to assist in the 
singing, and a cornmeal sprinkler brought up the rear 

Ihe enclosure where they dressed faced east, away from the 
dance eround Coming out of it, they circled the dance eround 
twice, counterclockwise, the corn-meal sprinklers walking with 
a long stride, while the singers used a prancing step very like that 
of Pueblo dancers. Each time they passed the shelter where th 


corn dancers were, they paused, while their corn-meal sprinklers 
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threw corn meal on the dancers, and the sprinklers in the shelter 
reciprocated Un the they stopped just bevond the 
shelter, and their head « al sprinkler threw meal on the 
ground where 
[he first fe as of thi ng were always sung by the small 
and 
untransi: 
the end), informan 
the ü 
voice 
ikeness to ka: 
their song sixteen. times and then 
he cornmeal sprinkler at the rear 
MIT pl с wnere | had stood 
took the nes Ing and went 
When 
п: then 
t songs sung by Santa 


scattered songs from for- 


X CA3510I1* 


FROM THE WIIKITA 


j md рош art 
IMA ı cloud emerges 


It thunders 


to repre id hb, moved ub and down т time 


song by a man walking under the effigy 
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8. Over Archie helds 
4 cloud stands 
Over Archie held 
A cloud stands 
Below it, corn comes forth 
Ihe stulks lean tog ther and show 
Phat well it is ripening 
Tcu huku!(13 


Cloud hey, ten feet long 


stems. Because of ity size the of 


ing ihe top agains he 


their "bull roarers” to imitate hunde? 


9. Brown Mountain vonder stands 
Many clouds come forth 
With a good sound, 
[hey are thundering 
Tou huku'(18) 


Mountain Л brown "HIT $ 


represent now. Оп ıtıckı abo 


ond clouds, Луи birds of 


10. Toward the north, a cloud 
Does trulv stand 
With a good sound it stands; 
With a good sound it thunders 
And it stands 
Teu huku'(14) 


Cloud ШЙ. 


made of oilch 


11. On Long Red Mountain 
An ald buck runs 
On Long Red Mountain 
An old buck runs 
Then I there stand and see 
How he bears horns on his head, 
How he is dane Ing 


Tou huhkul(14) 


Effigy, two deer shins, stuffed with dry eras. When the 


song зроће of dancing, the singers raised and lowered the 


efhgies; “they made the deer tu 


ип 


itterward, When 
nust be called, or a miniature 


One inlormant, when a young 


when she was carrying some pat iphernalia in her 
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this time from the { a, which ripens later than the giant 
cactus he liquor Ww $ ment the day Ix fore the геге» 
mony, апа it was the wit зе! which assisted the fermenta- 


поп. 


he peopl { h | noo the eleventh day. At 


ti s and a speech by 


us time, 11 мет singing Ot son 


the clown rhet { on le shooting the food bach 
houschol EX in Ir E Ик dwelling, tour piles of sand, 
ind in the center he pla pile of food which was to be blessed 


health. during the year. The supernaturals who blessed 


E 
the food were tn ceremonial clowns, one ol whom was called 
hüatceu'k (the linisher 

When the t iW 1€ ceremony, 1n 1931 the clowns were led 


Iressed in ordinary i 


in by a man carrying long ) ind a 

With the butt | Mis р | ne u licated the sand pile towar 

cast, and the tirs 1! O і wore the usual mask of 
' deerskin, with a t ru y plumes. Ihe res his trap 

pings were super] on ordinary blue shirt a Talis. These 

trappings were 2 erskin, tl es about 

1% feet long, ending 11 \ sen shells, wit! Q COW 


bells interspersed deerskin fringes, about ıches r at the 


wrist: six cloth streamers, four red and two blue, hanging from a 
neck band: a little sack of corn meal at his waist. His duty was 
to sprinkle corn meal on the sand piles, The guide with the long 


he piles in the order east, north, west. and south. 


pol indicated t 
The clown then trotted up to each pile and sprinkled it with 
corn meal, uttering the word ku-uh in a high squeaky voice. This 
was to kill the sickness 

A second clown followed, also masked but wearing his ordi- 
nary clothes. He carried a bow and arrow, with which he shot 
и the offering of food. This was “in imitation of the man who 
lire! produced corn by shooting cholla with a bow nd arrow 


After the shooting, the food became the property of anyone who 


could snatch it first, This is somewhat different from the prac: 


tice of Archie clowns, who bee for food and then keep и for 
the msi Ives I he whole vill we tollowt« d the clowns who went at 
i dog trot to important houses, performing the same ceremony 


Ac sunset all the people went to the dance ground, This was 
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arranged on the sam 


plan 15 


one new ceremontal enclosure. theri Were two, onc to house Ци 


more northern villages joining in the feast, one for the southern 


ones, The division was geographical and had nothing to do with 


moiety. The COCIOSUTOS ме! of the same rootless Ly [x used at 


rchie and stood in the sam: positron, with thei openings facing 


away from the dance ground, so ght dress un- 


seen and emerge in full panoply 
lo the north ist of the center stood the tufi ot turkey feathers, 
and to the west, not the cere monial house, since this happi ned to 


stand in thi crowded village, but ı shelter where the sacred basket 


could be displayed, This honoring ol the local fetish is ın essen 
tial part of the ceremony, At Archie, и will be remembered. four 


children danced to represent the he shrine. At Ouito- 


vaca the sacred basket i ro и trom из place in the hills and 
guarded for twenty how woman. This basket supposedly 
contains the heart of a monster killed by Гиог. The heart was in 
two portions le and female, but “the male was stolen. and 
only the fernale is left Cherelore a female guardian is necessary 
She must be past childbearing age and was chosen by the elders 
ol the village, i ssible trom the same family as her predecessor. 
Like the child dancers at ! voman must not leave the 
shelter during her hours of service and must eat nothing but a 
sup of corn-meal gruel three times a 

A little before sunset Sacramenta woman guardian of the 
bundle, went to the council h sc to receive it. The bundle is 
normally kept, not at the big house, but in a cave in the hills, 
Since the Ouitovacans sav thes tear 115 desecration by Mexicans 
It is fetched on the d { ıe feast by a party of men, and 
taken back on the day alter. The кеере! of the smoke placed the 
basket on Sacramenta's head, and as she proceeded to the feast 
ground a man walked in front of her with a lighted firebrand. 
She placed the bundle on its rack and sat down in front of it. She 
was to retain the sare upright position with leer stretched out 
in front of her, for twenty-four hours. In the same shelter, just as 
at Archie, were the four scraping-stick musicians, These were to 
be subject to the same rules. except that they sat cross-legged in 


order to use the basket drum. 


at lan 
voluntei 
sprite 


ground 


They walked 


Ww 


Mi anwhik 


tern tel 


\ 


md « 
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teers, as at Archie, but there were only two, with no eihgies and 
the songs had not been composed for the occasıon All the men 
who thought ol volunteering stood grouped around their respec- 


tive enclosures for most ol the day. Two of them trom the same 


village would decide on a song they knew, would step forward 


and be costumed as above. Beside the costume described, each 
was given [wo м nds about four lect long, with a tult ol cagle tail 
feathers at each end and in the middle 

Extreme sacredness attached to these feathers. They were kept 
by an old man appointed as their guardian, who finally showed 
them to the writer, In spite of great fecbleness, he was obliged 
himself, to get down the sack in which they hung trom the rafters 
because nonc of his family dared touch them for fear of head 
ache, His wife touched them inadvertently and declared late 
the day that she was suffering intense pain. When properly used 
at the prayer stick festival, however, the wands confer a blessing 

The costumed men took a wand in each hand. Then they stood 
in the enclosure facing each other and went through their dance 
and song. The dancing consisted of stamping with the right foot 
and waving the tufted wands in unison, The exact motion to be 
used in waving was decided by themselves, It might be horizontal 
vertical, or in and out, like dumbbells. They never twirled the 


estures 


wands or made any elaborat 


Meantime thev sang in unnaturally high voices, the words Ix 
ing quite uninte Mueble through the masks. The songs were those 
sung at their home rainmaking festivals. Most were rain songs of 


very simple pattern 


20 beneath Black Mount 111 
Evening falls 
Here above us 


Is а black cloud. (251 


Others celebrated certain. localities 


er. Yonder stands Foam Mountain. Elder Brotliei 
With foam on its head, Elder Brother 
Distant it stands, Elder Brother 
With foam on its hed, Elder Brother (20) 


THE PRAYER 


been 


<S inklers 


ided sotuutiiwest, Ore 


sition. Then they 
changed place ийри t$ though their feet, having once 


touched corn 1 1 | \ Р пу intermediate steps on the 


each other 


three leet арат on rin . А4 © ги sout 


either of them had 1 ba« { west. wh he bundle 


was, The thre neal spri tood grouj iround them 
the ) marts $ f seeing that lid not step 
blinded by their masks. They 

went through eir song Then the head corn-meal sprin- 
ег led the y ү aci ` tric ollowıng in his lootsteps in the 
[he last corn-meal sprinkler scat 


rei nm 
terca mea 


Back in the enclosure, t vent through their song once more 


} 
betore removing 1 costumes, making four repetitions in all, two 


in the enclosure anc two outside | repetition by on: 


i 
group was still going on other enclosure 
had already starred acros ' I his continuous performance 


sacl to sino 1 


required ı wTeat mal, 


number of times. 


PART THREI 


CEREMONIES FOR 
INDIVIDUAL POWER 


WARFARE 


ments 
md th 


100 ODNOXIOUS 


pu {пса 


sionally 


thought 


WARFAR 


WARFARE 


Wherever lived wise women, 


Food gatherers, food preservers, 


There did 1 surely stamp 


Then I sank down and toward the cast 

Beneath the ground went burrowing 

At the base of the Rich. Mountains 

Was water dripping, thick. with scum 

I came there, and my heart 1 moistened 

Then I sank down and toward the east 

Bencath the ground went burrowing 

| reached Great Feather Hous and there within 


Lay many things: and I my heart was healing 


There was the place where I kneel down 
Covered with windiness, 

Covered with birds [unidentified] 
Covered with swallows, 

Covered with pendant clouds 

Then, there did I kneel down 


There was the place where I put my hand 
Covered with windiness 

Covered with birds, 

Covered with swallows, 

Covered with pendant clouds 


Then, there did 1 put my hand 


I turned, and toward the west I went 

And there did reach 

The shaman of the downy nest [bush tit 

I approached and circled; 1 approached and sat 
And talked with him together 

His fine floor covering did I soil 

As I sat down; 

I ate and swallowed my tears 

Tears dropped on my reed cigarette 


Ihe while 1 smoked 


Around him stood his handsome youths and his fair maidens 


The virtues which they had he did not grudge mu 
» The cave where Titoli left the basket of eagle feathers afi 


cagle 


laying the m mstei 


ARFARIE 


Towing down! 


1 ' 
IDIInEg 


when ten 


t at the foot 


Mountains mountains be- 


за rule was 


$ 


ID cnemy 


ЖИГ 111 


> А neral! z the war 
riors, and he ll t us 


will do as 15 


ind thus we 


should gather to; 


our young men and to recite 


WARFARE 


Ihe men gathered in a circle, with the fire in the center, At 
the side of the circle, where they could be facing the enemy, sat 
the war leaders, with the senior at the left. Next to them sat the 
crier, and behind him a lance was ] laced upright in the ground 


Ihe man who re he tual held 1 lance as he spoke and 


then replace lit ( iC men were seal |, the crier called for 


the shamans of the party | \ а ү ir group, the owl 


shamans, who could communicate with the dead. It was their funi 
tion to speak to the spirits ol Papago м rs killed in the enemy 
country and leari ‚ ener movemen The crier named 
cach shaman present 
md took their seats rs and 
facing the enemy 

One or more ritual speeches wet 
iny man who had learned the fo: 
of wal риги поп. Some spi 
circle and grasped the s 
head bowed. "You should 
solemn The speci 
strong emphasis on 

[wo such speeches м“ 
realistic di scription ol а мат t emphasis OWever, 15 
entirely on the pre; h [ic eine disposed of in 
a single sentence ‘he speal a warp an re analogous 
to the language used on ‚ salt pilgrimage, in wh iportant 


nouns are indicated by cir 


SPEECH 


I hus did 1 do 
The sticks, which 1 ha 
I knocked them all down 


One after another 


4 The same custom holds among the Maricon 
Pima. The speaker must be one who has dn 
аге in the firm person, wid abrupt, *raccato 
speeches Spiet, р. 167 

+ For the Pima versior s berch sec Ramet) p 


e For а Рима wat speech. somewhat similar to this one sec Russe 


brand 
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Just at the doors of some shelters there, they turned, 


And stopped at last when they reached a little rock. 


They snatched the remains of food 
And northward ran 

Across a ditch full of catclaw 

Then turned and ran 

Across flood channels full of catclaw, 
Where the thorns clutched them 
There they did not turn, 


But on a little place where soapweed 


EICW 
And small stones were embedded 


Met and stopped 


Straight as an arrow did I speed to meet them 


The Ише wild things, hard to kill [deer] 
Werc all around. 

Then 1 went on 

Not a few big heads [black tailed deer] did m 
And the white runners (white tailed deer] did 
In countless numbers 


lid we then ‹ imp 


In a place of reeds í 
And held a night of ceremonies 
Around us there was yellow Па 
Around us there were ashes 
There did I bring mv forme 
Half cooked, we swallowed 1t 


Soon it was dawn 


Chen did 1 take my burning brand 
And yonder go carrving it 

Chere on a camping place 

I set it 

I hen soon they came to me, my voung и 
And on a little spot of ground 

They stood around mu 

I hen I went on 

Not a few big heads did my 

And the white runners 

In countless numbers 

Under a lieth 


Did we then camp 


ү people kill 


my followers kill 


ки 


WARFARE 


Mountain send him. 


Г 


Mountain to draw close 


1 vouth 


Mountain send him 


came the youth, 


they have killed 


cep finding out 


› wann you self, 


ее 


the youth] 


псу have killed 


said 


кеч р hnding out 


warm yourself,’ 


hands ant kt CCS 


Ring men 


ining 


Wal 


We have « 
Го tell them 


WARFARE 


What 1 say to you now 

Is the same that I told vou yondet 
\mong the houses 

To the old men I said it. 

Го the old women I said it 

Го the children I said it 


To the young women I said it 


Is my food so much to me 


I hat I should put it to my mouth 


And all day sit idle 

Is my drink so much to me 

That 1 should take the sweet water poured out 
And all day sit idle? 

Is my wife so much to me 

That I should gaze upon het 

And all das sit idle? 

Is the child I have begotten so much to me 
That I should hold 1t in my arms 

And all day sit idle? 


It was uncontrollable, my desire 


It was the dizziness fof war 

| ground it to powder 

And therewith I painted my fa 
It ws the таст ss lof wal 

I tore it to shreds 


And therewith tied my 


Firm did 1 grasp 
My well-covering shield 
And my hared-striking club 


Па | grasp 


Firm i 
Му wellstrung bow 

And my smooth, straghtllying arrow 
lo me did 1 draw 

My lartriding sandals, 


And fast I tied them 


Over the flat land did I then go striding 
Over the embedded stones did 1 go stumbling 
Under the trees in the gullies did I go stooping 
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Against the standing trees did 1 go hurtling 


Through the mountain ravines did I go brushing quickly 


Alter four halts did I reach 

Ihe shining white eagle. my guardian, 

And | asked powc! 

I hen kindly to me he felt. and he took forth 

His shining crystal 

Our cenen mountains it madi уйи ás with moonlight 
\nd drew them Clos 


And all across them I went striding 


| hen, alter four halts, did I reach 

Ihe very blue hawk, my guardian. 

ind I asked power 

Then kindly to me felt, and he drew forth 

His bright blue ston 

Therewith our enemy waters it made white as with moonlight, 


And all around them I went striding 


There did I pull up and sei 
All kinds of his fine seeds 
Then did emergi 

Thick stalks 

And the undying 


Did ripen 


This did I do on your behali 
My relatives 
Thus vou should also think 


All vou my kinsmen.o 


WAR SPEECH АТ FIELD COUNCII 
Komarik 


б. The stub of my cigarette I light in che embers I put it to ms lips 


1 breathe out. Then light will illumine my way. I will draw toward 


$ 


me my young men, 1 bows, bow strings, and war ar 


rows; round shields and thick clubs. I shall touch them all fin bless 


ing]. I think and desire, all you my kinsmen, that vou shall have a 
good hile (10) 
After the speci h the warriors ipplauded by passing the kinship 


term," each man in the circle, beginning at the right of the 


WARFARE 


Very angry 
Го the flat land he came 
My enemy 


Excet ding mery 


Very angry, 
Го the mountains he ran, 
My cnemy, 


| XCUX ding поту 


The wind keeps running with me, 
With it I run far vonder 


Mv enemy dizzilv staggers forward 


[he clouds keep running with me; 
With them I run far vonder 


1 
stazeurs SUACWI1M 


My enemy drut 


Coyote, comrade 
Kun to mi 


Tomorrow, fight! 


Ihe second informant did not ` 1 a family of enemy 
slayers, but had learned the songs fron thers. Though his songs 


are similar to the hrst, they are evident the variations which 


must have existed. 


WARPATH SONGS OF INFORMANT 1 


4 
campaign before 

rated 
shall become a shaman; 
shall become a shaman 
see the distant flat land 
shall become a shaman 
shall become a shaman 


sce the distant mountains 


Ihe sun stands there 
| sec a mountain 


Far off, with a cloud on it 


In all directions there is singing 
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The sun stands there 
| Crow Mountain 


Far oll, with a cloud on it 


In all directions there IS singing 


Wahu Shaman! 
Here 1 come forth; 
With the wind I come forth 
come hither 
cigarette smoke 


I blow against the enemy. 


Eagle Down Shaman! 

Here I come forth 

With the clouds I coma forth 
And come hither 

Chis, my cigarette smoke 


blow against the enemy 


shaman to 


mountains аге foggy 


bring mist and 


Invisible 1 run; 
The flat land is toggy 
Invisible I run; 


Ihe mountains are foggy 


1 make the bitter wind to blow 
That thereby my enemv 


Staggering forward, shall grow drunk 


I make the bitter wind to blow 
I hat thereby my спешу, 


Staggering forward, shall ETOW dizzy 


Gray humming bird shaman 

Coming along with us, 

Find my enemy and put him to sleep 
Gray owl shaman, 

Coming along with us, 

Find my enemy and give him nightmare. 


Went ( 
(Jvercom 


Hi 


Buzzard, 


UIercon 
He март 


AT "| 
Bu win 


Upon th 


rering everywhere 


ARFARE 


until 


t the par 
I 


the heredi 


ensuing sixteen days 
one wanted to 


и CTI 


1 
101 
1 


= 
tandar 
ard 


WARFARI 


WARFARI 


down hert 


ransia ra! 


Vamp wt Ing 


WARFARI 


[he dance aroun ‚ ро took place every night, just alter 


unser, Meanwhili Dal ms were going on for the victory 
celebration, to 1 he sixteenth night. Women relatives 


‚ucht enormous pale s of wood. to be used 
cooked (uantiities of food to be offered IO visitors 
ehr the horses, which they intended to give as 
presents to the dancers 

At sunset thi реорн assembled for the last si alp dance and 
when this was o the enemy slavers were brought to their posi 
tion on the dance ground. They were seated east of the бге, behind 
them their wives, and farther back, the war dancers. There were 
one or more masters of ceremoni vho wert iccording to on 
informant, the guardians of the enemy slavers. Ten former enenry 

slayers acted as singers and sat south of the ı ce ground 


used no instrument | hi у did $0 Once 


the next vear." 
IRRANGEMEN 1 


Го their singing was performed Ин 
petua whose purpose was tO purity the we ipons ol the warriors 
Ihe warriors themselve | > still ritually unclean, could have 
по pa mat, but they i | Iamilies paid the dancers. Thes 
were tive voune mer women who had been sen г есап 
of their skill or h am 1 iudience. It was a 


vorte pastime of H і f wxes 10 practice and 


MATES OF СТЫ Moet 
э Doo 


SAMAN 


Ct *1 "DIA, 


"uit 


frm 
SL. A 


310000 


` 


WEAPONS, 


oo 


wis 
PAD wae 
OANCIRS 


themselves in readiness for this dance, With a man leading and 


< 


several other men and women behind him, they gave a vivid imi 


WARFARI 


monster 12 


the occasion 


WARFARI 


enemy slayers 


iproached the vill 4 є e had chosen 4 


sixteen days and 
the enemy slayer 
men guardians went to 
ted them to some point 
boughs 

his selected 

Irom 
rected, or he might 
hanged his location 
to the village. The 


^ 


tA | 
addressed him 


vonder 


pete 


Within hun 

Whos 

Two 

Кош 

Three 

Цени | ra Inns sni i he wind 
Within hun t loud 


Whose sound echord 


then vou came forth 


lo, vou saw 
т 
и you SAW 


| reed ra e, burning by itself 


vou breathed out. 


WARFARI 


There stood 


Four times vou stopped 


\ solitary tri 
Under it yo 
No child 
No woman 
I hus 


Veril 
Do 
Then 


There began for the enemy slaver a 1 


any on the warpath He » ected tu 
to talk ex ept to И 
and at evening, bringi: 
handed to hi житие 
would let 
throw th« 


presented 


twisting wind 


vou will 


The cup which the enemy 
bv the wife of his guardian 


was thrown away at the end of Ки 


vided, the slayer thus sloug y {| ипригии 


the same principle, he bathed 


Though Russell give 


peats the material of this speci 


Though the зато 


г wi 


WARFARI 


moki 


WARFARI 


WARFARE 


The wounded woman imgs an delirium 


26. A black bear came 
He touched me all over 
Above me he wrung out the morning 


1 ıke à cloth 


Behind the distant range ol Baboquiviri 
Where Howers grow 


They took me 


Ihe women { 1551} about me 

1 hey gossip about 

[hey do not know that this, my heart 
Within me 15 dizzy, 


As though! full of water 


1 


hen vo singers had sung vo songs each Ic месте given 
When tr ers had sung t ng they viven | 


uy 


the master of ceremonies two roots to chew, according to the 
moieties to which the enemy slayers belonged. For the Covote 
moiety they chewed “scented grass" (unidentified); for the Buz 
zard moiety. Houttynia californica. Their breath scented with the 


herb, they blew smoke over the enemy slayers. Then they called 


them Бу the kinship term ind each wished for the new "ripe 


man” the same luck in war, hunting, or gambling that he him- 


self had had. 


Fo WARRIOR AT 
29. [Kin term] 
Hail friend! You will be like me 
You will never fear darkness or thirst or cold or hunger when 


vou encounter them 


One speech was recorded as spoken by the guardian at this time 


as the last of his series of speeches. 


ON SMOKING OVER THE ENEMY SLAYERS AFTER THE VICTORY DANCE 


40, Thus did I wreak ill on mv enemy by many devices. 
Did cause him, as he fought, to become like а ghost and to fall 
asleep 


1! Compare the Рипа speech, Russell pp. 363-65 


WARFARI 


Thus did I wreak ill 


| wreak ill 


ise him to hat 


lid cause him to haw 


etfulness 


ed haunts I set it 


lashed one anothet 


this my land 


unor and stood firm 


[| 


sat still 
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[his readmission of t purified warrior into Un fellowship ol 


kin lasted until almost dawı е Apache egy 


Г 


ind held up Ds the uardian O1 
Li 


the rising sun, in orde: 

еШеу. All \ра‹ he souls | id d | i Sun, аги 
are seeking an abode li 118 1 LOW he live ones 
The shaman recognize { an and moved 


up a а di 


mw 
hus 
A long spec 
northern Papam 


the 


myth may once 
tion, As recited, 
Apache, Then c 
ot some standar 
а warnor unde 
to a vivid 
typical Papas 


last sentence 


Lites, th 

He spre 
Upon $101 
Upon trees 
| pot 


Spring 


imnierpre NOO 


Mexican rit 


Beneatl 

Water 

There 

Of all 

And of scalps 
There old wi 
In that land 

I reached my 


п us he sant 


‘My nephe EM 
Now I con 


Г 
Not ni 

hey wil 
"I was thus he 
"Not this tl 
He told n 
"Nat here 
He told me 


Then 1, seeing, 


Across [the land 


Yonder | [ct pol 


Stood 


\\ thin 


WARFARE 


[1 said] 

"I did not lose the trail, 
1 followed them straight 
And here the grouns 
Four times I circled 


And 1 came back 


Come, admit it 


I will treat vou as I would them 


Then 1 pulled out the club, hung 
With that 1 hammered them 
I finished them.(? and q 


As soon as the sunrays had strucl sket, its holder re 
placed the cover and handed the who i iy slaver. It 
was now possible for him such this dangerous object, and he 
took it in his arms and a 
it by the name a woman uses t 
dren in turn called it “young: 

The warrior might now take home 
many lavers of buckskin or in ir, often 
cause of the danger of its | but in 
some miles away The enem 
supply it with off rings Of cage 


were a hunter, and sometimes 


affectionately, reciting the ritu; 1 | ment made 


the trophy his servant and ad 
own, but if he were lax in 
would be open to misfortun: 

He could, now, touch lead спи f петух s possessions 
without fear, The songs he had dreamed earned from his 
guardian during purification, could be used to purify other wat 
riors, and he would be compensated with tobacco and food. He 
would expect to sit in the council, to have the rieht to Spe ik, and 


to be generally regarded as a “ripe man 


THE SALT 
PILGRIMAGE 


LONG the northern beacl he Gulf of California 
there are salt den left in the low sandy stretches by the high 
tides. The ry 15 waterless and uninhabited. and few whites 
have penetrated ti sent day. Records have been left 
of this forbidding waste of sand dunes by Kino, by Anza* and 


later by Lumholtz? and all thouel were lucky to get them 


^ 


selves and their animals throug! vc ut the Papazo, since prt 
| 


historic times, have been Visiting this wilderness to fetch salt. both 


tor use and for trade. Velarde reports [Chere is salt in the inlets 

Ihe Pimas take some to distribute to friends and 

Mi latives espe tally the Pimas of ^ west Papago [hose of the 
north care 

Papago continue then pilgrimages to the salt 


throug і the entries worked out routes which 


hidden "tanks," or rocky reservoirs, of rain 


sand. Even so, the last lap of 


xs them to the gulf mt be made with no 


to be found in the wastes o 


í 
other drinking water than that ir canteens. Though they 
take canny means to compass the journey safely, they make no 
attempt to minimize its hardships. Rather, these ar emphasized 
Lo th« last аер апа used as an occasion for heroism Even in 
the davs of gourd canteens, they carried only the minimal quantity 
of water. Now that they have horses, they use them neither for 


carrying extra water nor extra quantities of salt. They fast volun 


t Bolton. 19%. T. ба * Lumholtz, 16:2. m T ! Velarde, Sec. 4 p. 127 
“Тһе Pima do not make the salt pilgrimage, b they always traded for salt 


with the l'apago 
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tarily, almost to starvation. They run until men have been known 
to dic from the effects. The south, which is the direction of the 


gulf, is often designated in their poetry, not by a color, but as 


"the painful direction." 

Fhe hardships, which have been thus raised from an accident 
into an institution, constitute one ol the prin ¡pal opportunities 
for gaining power, The journey is hedged about with ceremonial 
restrictions, from the time it is first proposed till long after the 
return. The salt pilgrimage is, in fact, very like a war party, and 
some of its rules are even more stringent. И is as though the 
Papago, who had so little to do with war, had transferred some 
of the magical elements connected with it to this safer and more 
regular form of ordeal. 

The returned pilgrims were purified, like the enemy slaver and 
the eagle killer, and they achieved the same title: "ripe man." 
Their endeavor, like that of the other power seekers, resulted ulti- 
mately in rain. Pilgrims are thought to bring back with them the 
moist wind from the ocean, and the songs used for their purihca- 
tion are the same as those for the growth of crops. During the 
ritual the salt is ceremonially spoken of as corn. Yet it is not, in 
itself, sacred, any more than are the crops. After a little of it has 
been purified, just as specimen crops are purified at the cleansing 
ceremony, salt may be eaten, given away, or even traded, without 
further ritual, The Pima, who do not make the salt pilgrimage, 


used to get all their salt from the Papago by trade 


PREPARATION 


All the Papago villages, in the old days, made the salt pilgrim- 
age. Now, some have dropped it, and others may have dropped 
most of the ritual, Only Santa Rosa and Anezam have a full set 
of songs and speeches, and the others admit that "they know how 
to get salt, The rest of us just do what we can. 

Each main village had for the salt expedition a recognized 
leader who was known as stiwany!, the old name for rain magi- 
cian. His functions were both practical and priestly, for not only 
must he know the route and the water holes but also must make 
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ritual recitations and guide his party through a long series of 


ceremonial acts. He was usually chosen by the former leader from 
among the older men who had many trips to their credit, and he 
was expected to learn his duties by observation en route. As a 
leader grew old, he would begin to enlist the assistance of one of 
the more mature men, and finally the latter would step into his 
place without further formality. According to Papago pattern; the 
chosen assistant was a relative if possible, 

The season for fetching salt was summer, after the high tides 
of spring had left a deposit on the beach. At this time the leader, 
after consultation with the keeper of the smoke, announced a 
meeting and told the conditions of the trip, "Now we are going 
down there. You will follow and obey everything. If you are 
lucky, you will be a good singer, a hunter, a fighter, a shaman." (1) 

Young men with their careers before them volunteered for the 
expedition, especially if they had not had a chance to go to war, 
lor salt gathering ranked almost with war as an opportunity for 
dreaming and acquiring power. Having volunteered for his first 
trip, a man must continue to go for four successive vears or he 
would be ill. During these first four trips he ranked as a neophyte 
and must be purified on his return. Afterward purification was 
shorter, but he observed the ceremonial restrictions on the trail. 
After ten trips, there were no restrictions or purification, and he 
was eligible as a leader 

Any village which had decided on a trip would send messengers 
to its neighbors, inviting recruits, The neighbors held meetings 
in their turn and reported the number of volunteers; then a date 
was set when all the parties should meet at the first stop along the 
wav, If there were many men, the date might be eight days later; 
if only a few, four days. From the night of the meeting all the 
future pilgrims remained sexually continent. The neophytes prac- 
ticed running, since when they reached the ocean it was by run- 
ning that they would obtain a vision. They collected their equip- 
ment, which must all be new, since used property might have 
come under the influence of a menstruating woman. 

Since the coming of horses, a horse has been the first requisite 
for the salt pilgrimage. But the Papago use this convenience spar- 
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ingly. Each man took only onc horse, rode it to the salt beds, 


loaded it, and walked home, Fach pilgrim must keep his horse 
| | 


fresh for the trip. И he had none, he might borrow, and no one 


would dare refuse, Ihe compensation to the horse's owner was 
half a load of salt, or one saddlebagfull Lh. saddlebags taken 
were the ancient netted receptacles of maguey fiber. Inside these 
the salt was мгарр‹ lin handwoven cotton sheets or, in old davs 
fiber mats, Each pilgrim must make ropes of hair or of maguey 
fiber, for a bridle and for hobbling his horse. He wore, in the old 
days, only breerh cloth and sandals, At his waist he carried two 
canteens, made of gourds, covered with rabbit skin, and slung 
in a grass net. He also carried a pouch of parched corn meal and 
the small watertight basket which was his only utensil for cating 
and drinking. Beside the corn meal, "ripe men" might carry as 
much dried squash, tortillas, or any other food as they could 
manage, 

For all equipment there was a special vocabulary, analogous to 
that used on the warpath, The horse was called the partner; the 
gourd, the jar; the basket, the dish; pinole, gruel: hay, weeds; salt 
corn, For other common terms there were words showing a similar 
slight variation, These words the neophyte must learn and not 
misuse, under pain of accident on the journey. 

Each village took prayer sticks in some form, to be offered to the 
ocean, The following list will show the variety introduced under 


the general heading prayer-stick offering 


Komarik prayer sticks with two turkey 01 eagle feathers Left at 
cach camping place, and one thrown by each man into the sea 

Pisinimo: eagle down; no sticks, Each man brings his own down 
and throws it into the sea 

Inegam and Santa Rosa peeled white sticks of western willow: no 
leathers. Carried by leader. One placed at every camp, and one given 
each man to throw in the sea 

Ikehin: sticks with turkey or eagle feathers carried by leader, placed 
at cach camp along the way and given men to carry into the sea and 
to bring back again. One large stick, with streamer of red cloth. 
planted on the beach 

San Miguel: strips of red cloth thrown into ocean 
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All che villages took sacred corn meal as an offering. It must be 


Г 
{ 


made from flat-heade: гп мо cars growing together, so that 
each had one flat side). Each man brought his own in a small pouch 


rabbit skin can at the waist 


During Un eld every night, 


` | 3 
When the last day 


g news” Next 


исп ! 
иеа 


morning 


ГНЕ JOURNEY 


l here were two accessible а! 0025115, FEA hed by different 


routes, One route led straight south, through Quijotoa and Sharp 


Mountain, ri quiring only two days and a half, However, this meant 


ed marches, when the men had sometimes to travel half the 


ich had water. The vil- 


‚ok the minimum time 


Is and recited no | eeches. The other route led 


| resent Pinacate, 


Mo Mountain and then south, past the | 
Santa Rosa and Aneeam, which followed it, 


Pr 
1155 A 


watering pl ices 


with the leader ahead "like a quail with 


All che contingencies of the journey were dealt with 


of sympathetic magic. They must never step off the trail, 
iin somebody's [some animal's) house,” and the 

their enemy. They must never think of home 
men, for this would delay their progress, For the same 


wir heads to the ocean that 


ust never spill a drop of the 
precious wat or they would be punished by 


a flood. This happene As a result, the party 


ito one informant 


had to ride in a cloudburst ind thev I nnd the salt beds so flooded 
that they could scarcely excavate any salt.(4) 
They observed the usual ceremonial restriction of speaking 
slowly and in a low voice, and Santa Rosa men were not allowed 
he neophytes there were other rules. They 


to speak at all.(4) For t 
must obev every direction instantly and must never walk, but al- 
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ways run, I hey had tv ; noon and evening, and these 


were special occasions for the exhibition of fortitude, They sat in 


circle, each by ding h ) not touching the corn meal 
the center and spoke 


|| 


should 


indeed make this још 
attain much: great industry; great 


h man desires: to be 


cnauran i ere ру, Something Ea 
a great runner, a shaman, a great wer, û ( iint [ter having 
меп many things, look u t5 thus [às I have describ 
man will feel, look you, as he returns home [that is, he 


tained his heart's 


This he said that “the men might realize the seriousness of the 
occasion it they tool lightly, there would be an ac ident: a 
horse might escape oi '" or a man might be injured 


Alter the leader had spoken he went to the first neophyte 
mg from the man's pouch a little corn meal 
basket held ready and added wi m the man's gourd, the man 


himself not touching anything. Ihe leader red the mixture and 


handed it to its owner to drink, but the | г, if he was brave 


Ls 


would let the corn meal settle and drink the thin solution on top, 


throwing the rest away. It was not etiquette a man to turn his 
back to the circle; "he might eat too much Ripe men" were 
not subject to these restrictions, but ate as they pleased. They might 
also smoke, a privilege forbidden the neophytes. They puffed 
toward the sun, with a long “A-a-ah!" and the usual invocation: 
“You stand there [pointing]. Give me blessing. Give me life,” 

Fach stage of the journey had its appointed ceremonial pro 
cedure, varying from the planting of prayer sticks with a very brief 
invocation, to the presentation of long ritual speeches. Komarik 
and Anegam left a prayer stick at cach water hole, the Anegam in 


vocation being 


is my own ollering ich already I have carefully made and 


finished, I have come bringing и, and thus I do: I will offer it. See it 


and do for me increasingly [what 1 ask]. Grant powers to me: great 


speed in running; great industry; great skill in hunting. Grant powers 


to me: great lightness in running; great industry, I will take them; 
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I will journey back 


to turn homeward 


ma n 111111! JE 


elaborate. On the 


led s fn E 


ed а lorced march) 


Т ГГ f Io І 
ше игы having en 


led his men together 


ain it iped down the sun] the gift of God, and 


shadow covers us. Already has arrived [Coyote] our shining-eyed com 
Г 1 i Г 
гаае, OUT | ing-eyed comradı Around us ош! times he went, swiltiv 
circling, then he stood Il. His shining and his circling seemed ol 
good omen I hurry! Gathe! quickly! (ome together! 
| 


may speed our ceri monies." 


Ihe men seated themselves in a circle with arms folded and 
heads bowed. Each removed his sandals and tied a buckskin thong 
around his hair, that it might not blow and cause him to raise his 


hands, disturbing the meeting, The leader made an introductory 


speech known as The Heartening 


y Already has again leaped down [the sun] the shining traveler, and 
shadow begins to cover us, Already has arrived [Coyote] our shining 
white comrade and four times around us he went circling Already 
has he strengthened our hearts and perfected them; he has strength 
ened our hands and perfect h ; he has strengthened our legs and 
perlected them. He has done the same for our beasts. He has strength 
ened their hearts and perfected them; he has strengthened their hands 
forelegs) and perfected them; he has strengthened their legs (hind 


^ 


legs) and perfected them.(s 


Then followed the speech known as Ihe Preparation, This ıs 
actually a psychological preparation for receiving visions at thi 
ocean, More than that, и в in the nature of a pattern for such 
visions. А neophyte, even though he completely lacked imagina 
tion, could hardly fail, when in a state of exhaustion and with this 


spec В in memory, to imagine the experi nee e pect d of him 


ttn this speech circumlócutions are used instead of the important words “sur 


and "coyote." In old days the sun was called the shining traveler, but Christian ex 


pressions have crept in 


being low |, 


TA ke { 
ireaking them 


ot Ant 
reed joint did 1 


how tried to mos 


Hetin “throwing words 


In what direction shall I first breathe out 


lo castward did 1 breathe 
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filaments stretching 


and then I reached 


| ИТ 


Lo, there | saw 
Him (the rainmaker) 


Yonder 


L hen did I say 
What will you 


d seems 
mountains which yi placed et now crumbling stand 
you | lanted have 

u threw into the 
Wretchedly flit therein 
I he Ix s that run upon the 
At the tree roots go diering 
And make no 
I he wretch 
See nothing fii 


There did entrails within t ith риу 
Verily DIM lor so ] name vou 
Do you enter my house, and do you tell me Something? 
iud; none dares to enter 
т 


have told mi 


Г 
| wi | cause vou ro see 


reach my house" [I $ iud], "then let it happen." 


I hu n in 


* Sahagun, Jourdanet 
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Other 


them walking 
eir tongues hang 

ict ipen thirst 
O Lord, | wher es e earth 
to produce E 50 re ) | which mas 


hment 


son or tl 


desert and tl № | ses quoted, il 1h - deed а herit 


ше from some Nahua prayer have undergone many permutations 


before inclusion in the salt ritual 


Santa Rosa gives an abbreviati 


6. Thus м 


| took 
"What is 
What h 
Ihe die 


pu hed хоре 


муу 
pouch thrust 


ought torth 


Strong-grasping hands 


Keen eye 


Four times the dawn poured over me 
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find. At a little distance gi the last tree thev would see, and 


from ıt they « scratching sticks, to be used as soon as thev had 


- 


ин ҮТ a sait 


went as lar às possibli that night, so that they might 


wh next dav. It would be a waterless 


twenty-four hours yi i drunk 111 thes ould at the tank 


li lace they left all extra equip 


ment, and each mi leposited one of his canteens. When they re 


in preparation, At ti 
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turned from their da ilt yathering, they would be sure of a 


I hic peal where Anegam and Santa Rosa pt rformed their ritual 
was Black Mountain." € Ararat where Elder Brother is said to 
have landed in his olla after the flood. Here, also, there was water, 
which the neophytes might not drink until they had raced up the 
hill. The fleetest of them carried one prayer stick for all. He waved 
it four times toward the ocean, then four times across his breast 
from right to left and four times down, while the others "cleansed 
themselves with a similar motion. The man with the prayer stick 
then sat down and pounded it into the earth, with the usual in 
vocation. Santa Rosa and Anegam also left prayer sticks at the tree 
where they cut scratching sticks 

On this last night, both Santa Rosa and Anegam made spec hes 


which prefigured the purification of the neophyte and his ; 
tion of power. The Anegam speech describes most vividly the neo- 
phyte's entrance into the water and the ceremonial throwing of 
corn meal which was the actual proced Ht In the visions ot 
Anegam, Coyote was the traditional protector, while with Santa 
Rosa it is the unnamed “guardian” himself. The “marking” de- 
scribed is the same as that which is used in naming a child and in 
purifying a girl at puberty. It seems to stand for purification 
though it is not now used for the salt pilgrim 

After the crier's call and "The Heartening,” the Anegam speaker 


said 


8. Thus was fulfilled mv desir 


Toward the west a black road did lie 
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Dangerously he turned upon me, 


But I ran toward him and did not rech 


Nearer I came and cast the sacred meal 
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Then forth he bri 115 red magi 
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Again the Santa Rosa version was abridged 
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With this, feeling my was 


At the door my ashes 
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Then they scattered seed, and И came forth 
A thick root came forth 

A thick stalk came forth 

Great broad leaves came forth 

A fair tassel came forth, 

And well it ripened 

herewith were delightful the evenings; 


Delightful the dawns 


Thus, indeed, should you think and desire, all you my kinsmen.(5) 


SALT GATHERING AND SEA POWER 


Akchin reached the salt beds on the day after viewing them from 
the peak. The procedure was brief, for the men had left their extra 
canteens several hours’ march away and must reach them before 
night. As they neared the salt beds, the leader urged them to hurry. 
They dismounted without ceremony; grubbed into the earth for 
the long stones embedded there, and with them smashed salt lumps 
and proceeded to load them. As they did so, they adjured the 
salt: "Belight! We are going back to see the old women,” (6)* 

When each man finished loading his horse, he approached the 
leader, The latter had, laid out before him, the sacred corn meal, 
the peeled praver sticks, and the newly cut scratching sticks, also 
a piece of red cloth (in old days one of the hand woven head 
bands). This cloth he tied to a large unfeathered stick, which he 
planted in sight of the sea, with the usual invocation. Then he gave 


to each man a pinch of corn meal in his left hand and a prayer 


stick in his right. He also gave him a scratching stick to tie on his 
belt, with the instructions 


10, I give you, as your property, this stick for scratching. You will 
run, and you will reach the water. You will see how ít continually 
comes toward you, You will approach it, and you will throw corn 
meal; corn meal you will pour upon it. There will come another wave: 
you will throw corn meal. There will come another (wave): vou will 
throw corn meal. There will come another (wave): vou will throw 
corn meal.(6) 


* This refers to the old women who came out to mee the pilgrims on their return 
begging for donations of sali 
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The men walked into the sea. throwing corn 


uic ap- 
proa hing waves, as they were bidden. To these dese rt people th« 


waves had a peculiar horror, and the mere fa ing them was con 


sidered an act of bravery. Men who seem to make no great 


matte! 


of battle or starvation have recounted to the writer with deep 


pride how they walked in up to their necks. They have heard but 
vaguely of swimming, from the Seri and the Yuma. To them the 
ocean is the edge of the world, fraught with power and death 

The Akchin men retained the prayer sticks in their hands as a 
protection. After they had faced the fourth wave, they went back 
to the leader, They gave him the prayer sticks to be used on anothei 
occasion and dusted off any corn meal that had remained on their 
hands into his pouch. Then they left, walking behind their horses 
Any visions which the ocean might vouchsafe would appear on the 
journey home or during the subsequent purification. 

Santa Rosa and the other villages of the western route traveled 
two days after viewing the ocean, since they must go alone the 
coast some distance before re ching salt [he place they used, 
called Salty Badger, was a bed a quarter of a mile long and half a 
mile from the gulf, On rea hing it, Це neophytes dismounted and 
Akchin planted à prayer stick. Then the neophytes ran four times 
round the salt bed, counterclockwise(1, 4, 5)" while the older 
men galloped around on their horses 


Then they began to break up the lumps of salt and 


spread them 
to dry on sheets or mats. As each man picked up his first lump, he 
made the motion of passing it over his body, saving (ауе me 
power. Let me safely reach my home.” (4) Some addressed the salt 
bed: "We mean по harm. We have only come to gather salt." (5) 

While the salt was drving, the neophytes went into the sea. In 
some villages each man had his prayer stick and corn meal; in some 
the leader provided it. One, San Miguel, threw into the sea only 
scraps of red cloth 

Pisinimo ran to the top of the first sand dunes, whence the waves 
could be seen, and there strewed corn meal, saying: "Be favorable 
to те. Be smooth. Let me run and sce what I shall see.” (1) When 


thev reached the water, Pisinimo again gave an invocation: "Be 


16 Cf, Huichol, Lumboltz, 1900, p. 19 
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announce their arrival, as after a war party. The small boys came 
out to meet them with bull roarers,* which imitate the rain com- 
ing from the ocean. The old women came out in a group, begging: 
"Give me salt," and each man threw them gifts. 

Each owned the salt which he had brought, except for two hand- 
fuls, which he must contribute to the common pile to be used for 
that evening's ceremonies. The rest he took to his house, where 
his family had spread a mat in the sun to receive it. Each member 
of the family took a handful, from which he breathed in to re- 
ceive its power, and then the salt was dried; finally it was used or 
traded. 

The family of each neophyte had prepared a shelter where he 
could pass the days of his purification, and his wife or mother made 
the new clay dishes which he was to use. An old man had been 
selected to act as his guardian, This man met him and conducted 
him immediately to the shelter, where he spent the day in sleep. 

That night a public purification was held, for in this instance 
the sixteen days of retreat followed the purification ceremony in- 
stead of preceding it. Since the salt pilgrimage usually took place 
in summer, the ceremony was held out-of4loors. A fire was built 
to the east of the council house and in the interveninz space was 


placed a pile of salt, to which each pilgrim contributed two hand 


fuls. If the men brought tokens, such as seaweed and shells, these 
were ranged beside the fire and, in some villages, prayer sticks were 
placed with them. 

At the north of the fire sat the older men who had made the pil- 
grimage more than four times and who needed no purification but 
were competent to purify others. They were the singers of the eve- 
ning and were furnished with scraping sticks and basket drums. 
Opposite them, at the south, sat the returned neophytes while the 
spectators sat at the east and the shaman at the west, ouside the 


door of the ceremonial house. 


POSITIONS AT SALT PURIVICATION 


The keeper of the smoke had charge of the ceremonies. He first 
passed a ceremonial cigarette around the circle to the right, each 


11 CL Zuni, Stevenson, 1901-2, p. 354 
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puri ation, but is pass d around private Iv, with miu h amusement. 
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Ihe writer did not succeed in identifying the birds eligible 


this ceremonial killing. Almost every vari of hawk and eag 


can be eıther as migrant, 


winter Visitor, 1 me resid r, the usual hunt 


niy found are 


the golden eagle li TACOS T 5 Buteo 
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pa 


said that all eagles eneral the 


hawk was the younger brother ol th | not so important. but 
able to fly faster. He was the tardian sj t of runners, while the 
eagle was sought by tl 


There was no ownersh , eats. an vriter heat {no 


trapping ritual. Tha | mo n menti was to shoot 


an adult bird when it was hea’ | having n and theretore 
unable to fly 
However, some of the songs d ples, $ rapping 
may have been pracuced also 
final plucking of feathers ! 
had its purpose: 1 
breast feathers a 
for war arrows. | 
trophy had all 1 
This « xploit Y 
and the puriical 
reduced to onh 


not affected at all. (5) А! 


bearing the tufi 
of a killer is in progress 


The man who planned | plot selecti 

other powei seckers did * also selected som: 

from the house. where vould pass his period 

Having killed his bird | did not return to t! 

from a distance md the "атап who w; ^ itching came aut 


to him. The first task was to phu k the cagle he guardian did not 
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touch the feathers himself. sin с they were not vet purified. and 


therefore dangerous, but he pointed with a stick to show in what 
order they should be pulled and laid down 

The killer stretched uu саше out on ше round ind stood on 
its wings. First, under the guardian's direction. he pulled out the 
down leathers which had Sper 111 value as Herings to tin super 
natural and wi uld be ome his own perqu MIC He first took the 
down from under the right wine, then from the left, then from 
under the tail, from the back, and from inside the legs, That from 
under the tail, which is particularly soft tied to a stick, in the 
manner of a prayer stick. This he stuck upright in tlie ground be 


side him during the period of his seclusion, while the rest of the 


down was placed in a buckskin bag to await purification 
The next feathers to be piui ked wi re the two top wing feathers, 


th 
Liv 


one trom the right wing and one from left, It was these top 


feathers, and no others, which were used as shaman's divining 


Митеѕ. They had a special name. такий that which finds 


They were th perquisite of the ırdian, who, if he were 
shaman himself, might keep them for trade at a high price. 
The plume from the rig! - was laid down first, with its tip to 
east, then that from the left, crossing it. with tip to the south. 
them the other plumes were 1 d alternately from the 
wings and laid dow j rular | so that a cross was 
formed with wing tm ип M t. south па west! 
Above the wing feathers the | rs were laid, continuing the 
cross formation. The feathers were then covered with a mat or 
bur ksh in weighted with stoni ind thi killer took his nlace be side 
them for his sixteen davs ol purification, Until this period of quar- 
antine was o no one but the guardian must approach him and 
no one at all must touch the feathers, on pain of illness 
Ihe details of purification differed in different localities, as 
they did with enemv slavers and salt pilgrims, Some villages con 
sidered this contact with the supernatural so much less import int 
than the others that they made the retreat only four days.(5) Others, 


like Kaka used а era fu iced form of retreat in tour px riods of tour 


2 The usual Papago circuit is eounterclock wise. The informant could give no rea 


son for the change in this case 
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days each. The first period was passed at some distance from the 
house, then the neophyte took a cold bath and moved nearer, until 
at the last period he was just outside his home, 

The general rules for his behavior were the same as those for the 
warrior and the salt pilgrim. 

During his seclusion the eagle killer, like the other neophytes, 
gamed power in two ways His guardian taught him what cagle 
songs he himself knew, to be used in the priestly function of purify- 
ing other eagle killers. But also the young man expected to dream. 
The spirit of the dead eagle would come to sit beside him and, 
acting as a guardian spirit, would impart to him various sorts ol 
useful information which would help in his future career. Such 
informacion might lead in any direction, and many young men 
whose propensities had not yet shown themselves chose this easy 
form of contact with the supernatural as a means of determining 
their life work, The experience could be repeated unul satisfactory 
results were obtained. Though и was not thought right to kill 
more than one eagle in one year, a boy might continue killing and 
dreaming every year until he had the power he wanted 

One man, known to the writer, killed four eagles in four suc- 
cessive years. During his first seclusion he dreamed directions for 
making a set of gaming sticks, with the assurance that he would 
always win, In the next two periods he dreamed a series of songs 
which made him especially potent as a purifier of eagle killers. It 
was only during his fourth period that the eagle spirit sang him 
songs which led to a career ol shamanısm. Other men, who had 
killed only one eagle dreamed of success as runners, hunters, or 
lighters. 

When the period of seclusion had passed, the guardian of the 
eagle killer summoned singers for the purihcation ceremony, In 
old days these were men who had themselves killed eagles and had 
learned the songs from their guardians, with possible additions 
through dreaming. In recent years, when eagle killers have been 
few, anyone who has man wed to learn some SONES 15 invited. The 
singers arrived at night and took thei: plac es in a circle, without 


fire. The eagle killer, if it were his first eagle, sat at the south side 


of the circle, with the guardian at his right. For his second eagle, 
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Hi sinwe;rs and herb doctors, now to be considered, did not 
aspire to the dread name “shaman Truc, they were called in 
alter diagnosis, and often it was they who performed the cure. Yet 
they received only the pay given a neighbor who helped with house- 


building or harvest—a meal and g will for the future, Mean 


time the shaman might receive а | > ow. Yet the shaman 
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went in danger of his life worded and feared as а potential $01 


brought blessing on himself 


cerer, The singer v his activities, 
and on any who helped him 
One would « xpect an antagonism between rhe shaman and these 
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intruders in his held. Obviously, then presenci would not have 


been possible had not Un Papago admitted several explanations 
of disease, cach carrying with it its own form of cure. Their variety 
pushed the shaman into the position of diagnostician, where he 
was able to favor or to ignore the specialists as his “dreams” dic- 
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Probably the group of healers having least to do with the shaman 
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the meeter had heard here was every opportunity for suc h idap- 


tation, for curing songs were not secret, like shaman songs. The 
performance itself was public, and half * village attended to 
help with the singing and gain a blessing » | f twelve 
known to the writer, hac v a large ertoire of curing 
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menstrual cramps, suflered by women who 


hill nd been married by d gopher.’ Fetish 


ic image made of clay from a gopher hill. 
- - 


" : * 
basket tapped with а Sth k.(17) 
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setting 


Insanity 


w to 


quoted on 
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l here thes met ms 
They took me. 


ind westward they led + 


са пи 


I rving to tell me оше g 


I could not learn it 


I hither I ran, and by the ear I took him 
I blindfolded hin 


HORNED TOAD Symi tO stepping on a 
toad. Fetish: wooden image or the singing the live 
toad may be 't free with somethin 1 ued around из neck as 
an offering.’ Musical instrument 


11: basket rubbed with a stick 17 


red ants 
Are throwing « 
1 fear it 
Four times $ ways I tilt 


\nd in vonder direction I run 


ss and dizziness; “heart-shaking,’ 
of the 


under the owl's wing. Musical in- 
strument basket tapped with 3 stich Some said the owl 1% the only 


ustom of tying toad neck and 
make a mant Also Parsons 1023 
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sickness lor з woman may sing I he songs 


others songs would make her insane 


The owl зов: 


Just before ик 

The evening is growing red 
I fly out, and four times 

1 hoot.(20) 


ОСА ууун от sore eyes, Fetish: the qua | p knot. Mu 


sical instrument: scratching suck and rasp.(17 


^) 


2. Quail children under the bushes 


Were chattering 
[he comracdi (.ovot heard 


He tan up, pattering softly 
| wi | irections 


And stom! Үү Ing 


111 Te Г tused 


Ре fash 


KABRIT.—5 y) ploms convulsions in i 
ther killing a rabbit during his wife's pregnancy 
tail. Musical mstrument: basket and s raping stich 
The sun sets; 

Ihe flat land is black 
Here, at the 


\ narrow [strip of] darkness li 


es 


ROAD RUNNER chaparral cock) Sympt: sharp pains in the 
1 ise the pains are 


Fetish: \ sharp Ironwood sii k | сап 


sharp) vo) No song recorded 


stomach. 


SNAKE n in the abdomen (which seems to 


like a snake). Caused, not by snake bite, bur bs 


А snake 


and wizele 


ping over a snake's track. Fetish 


, 


greasewood branch Musical HIETE ETEL T 


knife.(17 
24 гу children 
Threw dust in my eves 


I want to do something for myself 


Four times I breathe decply.(z0 


*One whe “meets” the owl may also commune 


This permits of curing sickneses caused by the dex 


form quotes 


wveral songs of Пиз sort. Densmore PP. 114-394 
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only animals caused 5 ness, but plants, winds and un 


mvthical beings. A very common one was #ihuri spoken 
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little old blind man with l-rimmed eyes. Не passed 

n the road. and the wind blowing from him to them 

trachoma and other eve troubles vhole series ol songs 

| personal habits 0 | 1. The musical 

instrument an especially stout scraping su | tus rib with 
very line n 


hurt 


\ { ГГ n | 
ayıng са da printed 


winnings 


At might be rui 
Deer meat he brings 
Lo 

Ги 


little familiar 


indin 
house 


Chere is the sound of grinding. (20 


Some informants thought that {Лит was a plant which took 


human form. It is supposed to be an intoxicant, and there is some 


mysterious connection between it and the deer. The Pima are said 
to consider На tree стом ing in Mt Aico I hese s 1 ips of informa 
tion suggest a connection between Лил and the Huichol ліки, 


peyote. It is possible that they represent a few vague rumors as 


^ Russell, р. 70. Russell also speaks of "Piholt” as an evil spirit (p. $64) 


J 


in natu 


Such 1! 


whiriw 


rt 
In« 


| 


SCT Iping 


зо Sre 


the Piwa 


sng 


the others 


unidentified ета af, which has here 


this no song was obtained 


i 


ome trom almost an phenomenon 


in the imagination of the shaman 


ind the only one mentioned was from the 


dizziness. Musical mstrument: basket and 


whirlwind 
me 
Across my path 
It keeps wi irling 


Russell, p. 229), where the word is spelled TCU-Unarant 


ег хо purih 


"ans prisoners 
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zrowing tall 


Black M 


Within 


vounger brothers! 


м: 

r1 

Is n 

Ha 

Und 

What 

My younger 


Sick [rom the 


Sick trom the 
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I сап do nothing 
There; before me he 15 groaning 
The « alp songs Cast light 


Therewith it is ended.(20) 


Lovesickness in men might also be due to the scalp mannikins 
and might be cured by the scalp songs But it was more often 
attributed to the lieht women who filled the role of courtesans or 
prostitutes As a fetish a little clay figure of a woman was made, 
or of a man and a woman. The curing songs were the songs of the 


light women which were sung at the drinking festival. One was 


quoted as being used especially lor lovesickness, It was sung 


without musical accompanıment by anyone who knew it 
4 dilresseil by а man to the ПЕЙ ut ian who fakes him lo 
dance 
(6. Women surround пи 
Yonder songs are sounding 
Toward them they lead me 
Yonder songs are sounding; 


Toward them they lead me (91) 


17 Yonder toward the west I run; 
Running, I sing 
A man 1 see who is carrying a woman 
He takes me with him 


My heart glows blazing.(91) 


Fagle and salt sicknesses were less common. The eagle sickness 
generally showed itself in nosebleed or in lice. It resulted from 
the breaking of a taboo connected with eagle killing and could be 


cured only by an eagle killer, using his tuft of down as a fetish.” 


THE HERB DOCTOR 


In addition to the singers, we should list one prac utioner who 
had not necessarily any connection with the supernatural, This 
was the herb doctor, In one sense, every housewife in Papagueria 

4 . 


was a herb doctor for às a by product ot her food gathering she 


2A similar reatmen among h Pima пока by usse h 26 el 
| 1 | m the la ind t R Ц Pf 209 саки 
and hawk 250, 13113 
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collected ind kept on hand such sumple remedies as ereasewood 


tor colds and a leaf called "buzzard's mother" for infant diarrhea 

Women exchanged lote out these old wives’ remedies among 

themselves and rarely called in an outside practitioner until dis 
seriou one 1 much 


t 


Baboquiviri, where running 
were meTi 
ind drving 

country. Such 
modern pharmacist 

The зас, however, 

d involved no vision 


a sha 


legitimate wever, might supplement his 


blowing and sucl by ; rb emedy if he saw it in his 


dream 1) Года [ і raining more and more hold 


\ shaman of the write icquaintance frequently "saw" herbal 
laxatives—even quinine and asp tained from the govern- 
ment hospital. Though the directions which he followed might 

been read to him fre е bottle, he explained that he later 


them i vel T thus making them valid for Ais 


parie nts 


Curing singers of all sorts still do a thriving business on the 


u 
reservation, as do herb doctors. Among them, there are govern- 


ғ } 


ment school products and church members, They seem to be em 


nloved by all classes of Papago even wlıen the government doctor 


; 


and hospital are also used. 


13 For Рипа herb doctors we Russell, p. 257 
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tousness propitious lor dreams. 


усуп He 


Ihe clown sad 
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I orth 


n Mountain 


swelling 
ný 


Crossing them 


ehind, is the earth navei 


lance ground with 


MODERN 1 


Youder 
loit 
Within 


Yonder 


onde! 

^ 

тоц ita 
Within it 
Within it зо 


uren 


т OT 


homer 


listen 


we run homeward 


топ roud 


leimot Mount 
l'eimot Мош 


IHE BLENDING WITH 


Ever since late seventeenth centur 
who were 
a church 
priests in 
the Desert Pe iple 
mittent and mostly ol 
510135 ol Catholtu 
are cherished 


HIGH 


x tie 


mans from 1687 | no established a string of missions 
what 15 now on ' | ог] he present interna: 
tional border ` were , у tf Cuevavi 
later moved to MY ег, at tl village of 
place). Their site, in the fertile 


valley of the Santa Cruz, 15 now occupied by Tucson and other 


towns, lt was then * hom E the Soba Jıpuri ı branch of the 


Pimans which has | almo Y Kino was particularly im 
pressed with the agriculturi hi ile ind he stocked their 
missions well with grain and cattle 


the standard. organization а mission church 


t Underhill, 1649 рр. 15 
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ristans and “fiscales,” or collectors of tithes. Some of this organi- 
tation. persists at San Xavier to the present day. 

None of this achievement had much to do with the Papago of 
this study, who lived in the remote desert. outside Kino's usual 
orbit. Nevertheless, it was probably due to him that certain fea 
tures of Catholic ritual took firm root in Papago culture and 
went on developing even when missionary influence was removed 


Une ol these was baptism with a Spanish name, Kino reports how 


he made flying trips through the desert and how its savage in- 
habitants came as far as a hundred leagues to be baptized.* One 


} 


сап hardly believe, in vi { later reports, that their eagerness 


came from any understanding of the Christian rite. But naming 
by a shaman was already a well-known source al power. It seems 
probable that the Desert People were anxious to add power trom 
a white shaman to what thev already had 
[his attitude continued. Over the centuries the Papago made 
a habit of adding Spanish names to their own whenever possible, 
and they even mack long journeys to Mexico to obtain them with 
prope г Ceremony 1 hese trips to Mexico were another insti- 
tution which may very well stem from Kino's time. The mission 
arv found he was unable to give proper instruction to Indians 
during his hasty passage through their villages. He made a habit 
of inviting selected younger ones to spend a winter in his Sonora 
missions for indoctrination. The Indians were willing to go, for 
they had always been travelers. The barrenness of their country 
made it impossible Lo stav їп any one place tor the whole year, 
and they often spent the winter in the river valleys of Mexico 
merely to keep from starvation, The visit to a Mexican church, 
instituted by Kino view Into a « ult, as will appeal later 
Kino’s string of missions lasted until 1767, when the Jesuits 


were expelled from the New World. During their later years there 


had been no further attempts to evangelize the Desert People, and 
any visits the Papago chose to make had been purely on their 
own initiative. The same situation continued when the Fran 
ciscans took over, in 1769. Now, however, the center of church 


ictivity moved a little nearer the Papago, for the Franciscans gave 


2 Bolton, 1919. 161 
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ora missions, owing 10 DOVCTIA and the Apache raids. 


he two just above the Arizon border 


had 

These big irrigated villages had been, so far, occupied by the 
Soba [ipuri, a people of somewhat diferent culture from the Pa 
pago, though of Piman speech.’ [here is no telling how much 
contact there had been, for these valleys were well within reach 
of the roving Papago. Now, during the late cighteenth century, 
the Apache raids grew more menacing; the Soba Jipuri villages 
broke up, and the Papago, who had less to lose, seeped in to ox 
cupy the land. Finally a smallpox epidemic practically wiped out 
the Soba Jipuri, and Bac, with its Franciscan church of San Xavier, 
became a village of the northern Papago 

Аг last the Desert People had a chance for continuous church 
membership, though Bac was not in their own country and most 
of them only stayed there lor part of the year, Some took part in 
the church organization, and even today they install church otf- 
cers at New Year's with the ancient ceremony first established in 
New Spain. When the Franciscans, too, left the missions, during 
the Mexican war of independence (1821-23), the Papago saved 
the church vessels and the holy images by burying them in the 
desert, just as they did with their own metates when they moved 
camp, They still tell legends of how the images called to them 
from underground when it was time to recover them. 

Even the Papago inhabitants of Bac went back to the desert 
for part of the year, and they still retain their village affiliations 
with Archie and Akchin. The other Papago remained aloof from 
the churches, merely making their occasional trips "to get names.” 
For this purpose they often chose Mexico, rather than the nearer 
Bac, for they could combine the journey with a winter of paid 
work for Mexicans or acculturated Indians. Kino's plans for in- 
doctrination had not worked out, but the Papago did begin to 
acquire some fragments of Christian ritual in the course of their 
visits, Living in some household of Hispanicized Indians, they 
could learn a few prayers, hear saint stories, and acquire a cruci 
fix without any of the attendant discipline, The crucifix early 


5 See Underhill, 2959, pp. 15-717 
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achieved status as a fetish. and the writer has known shamans to 


prescribe it. The same is true of prayers. In a case of epilepsy, 


which was, perhaps, an unfamiliar discase, the diagnostician did 
not call for guardian spirit songs in the usual manner, but, in- 
stead, ordered the women to sing the Rosary 

Chere was little attempt to reconcile the Papago and Christian 
theologies, although some very modern Papago now speak of 
l'itoi as the Papago Christ, The important supernatural adopted 
from the new religion was the devil One remembers the posi- 
tion of this character in Spanish folklore, where he often appears, 
not as a dignified arch fiend, but as a coyote-like character who 
is always being worsted. The tcíaur (Spanish, diablo) as described 
by the Papago, is a being of this type, gay, silly, and even kindly. 
He is not unlike the Papago guardian spirit, nor is he foreign to 
the scalp mannikins, dirty and mischievous little spirits who drive 
people mad with love. 

We hear echoes of the s alp mannikins in the plaint of one girl 
who had been married to the devil in a dream. "Do not sing for 
me," she said to the people who came to cure her. "Only those 
can be free of the devil who wish to be free, and 1 have been mar- 
ned a long time." She described her supernatural spouse as old 
and bearded, dressed in white man's clothes and owning a сат. 
Nightly he took her in it through the mountains and showed her 
the piles of unmined gold and silver. Her obsession has reminders 
of the scalp mannikin legend and also of the snake, who marries 
young people, making them neglectful of human love. A gayer 
vision of the devil was that of a young man who danced nightly 
on the mountains with devil boys and devil girls. 

Io another, the devil came quite in the guise of a guardian 
spirit. He looked "like a Mexican, with yellow face and black 
moustaches,"(12) He appeared riding a horse, at the head of a 
cavalcade of devils, all singing. This arrival, announced by a 
song, is typical of the guardian spirits. Commonly the song is used 
for curing a disease sent by the spirit itself. In this case the song 
cured ailments of horses or the "horse disease" in humans. The 
linking of the white man's animal with the white man's supernat- 
ural seems very logical, Perhaps, had the Papago been left un- 
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disturbed, the devil might have developed into a guardian spirit 
in good standing 

Chere were some more organized versions of Christian belief 
One of these grew up among the northern Papago, who had re 
tained their tradition of a yearly pilgrimage to Mexico. In fact, 
their goal was Kino's old headquarters, the church at Magdalena 
in the Altar valley. Gradually the visit there became formalized, 
so that instead of a winter sojourn by individuals or families, it 
was a pilgrimage of several weeks, made by half the population 
of a village. The Franciscan priests who today control the mis- 
sions believe that the custom may have had its roots in Jesuit 
times. Otherwise, why do the pilgrims always bring home the 
picture of St. Francis Xavier, patron of Jesuit missionaries? The 
Franciscans suggest that, had they instituted the custom, they 
would naturally have used the picture of their own patron, St 
Francis of Assisi 

Ihe journey as an insuilulion lapsed some years ago, when a 
Mexican revolution closed the churches, Until then it had been 
one of the great events of the year for the northern villages. This 
is how one participant described it, in the davs when the Journey 


was made by wagon 


Everyone who can sell a cow and get money goes. There arc about a 
hundred wagons in a big long line, and they make a camp circle at 
night, The lady that gave the statue of St, Francis to our church al 
ways takes it with her to be biessed. She carries it in her trunk, 
wrapped in a blessed cloth, and when she camps she sets it on some- 
thing, never on the ground When they get to Magdalena, they 
go straight to the church and ger their property blessed, Then they 
have a good time and buy things 


As indicated bv the last lines, the davs in the rich Mexican 


valley were as much a carnival as a religious exercise. The little 


town of Magdalena brought out its stores of fruit, cands cheap 


jewelry, and Mexican finery and held a fair in the plaza. It was 
from this source that the Indians brought their most cherished 
white man's goods. Only recently has и been displaced by the 
nearer markets at Tucson 


The Indians always saved a little money for candles and holy 


women 


TEI 
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The Sonora churches have no regular Sunday services. The 
dates celebrated are Christmas, Easter, All Souls’ Day, and one 
or two saints’ days. Supposedly the festival celebrated is that of 
the patron saint, but few Papago are clear on this. In their minds 
all the cbapels are dedicated to San Francisco Xavier, whose photo- 
graphs crowd the walls. This picture shows the effigy found in so 
many Jesuit churches, representing the saint, clad in his bishop's 
robes and lying upon his tomb, as he does in his own mission 
church at Macao in the South Scas. No step in acculturation could 
be more drastic than this cult of a dead man, by the Papago, who 
fear the dead and taboo their names. To the writer, it seems pos- 
sible that they never grasped the fact that the pictures do represent 
a sarcophagus. 

For a week before a feast day all the related families who 
"own" the church work hard. The men clear the grounds and 
repair the adobe building. They straighten the wooden cross 
which stands opposite the door some forty or fifty yards away. 
They clean off the dance ground, a flat space of gravel between 
cross and church. Generally this has over and around it an ar- 
rangement of poles and cross pieces like the skeleton of a tent, 
and these are decorated. with papet pennants in various colors. 
In the feast house, an adobe building next door with a huge 
outdoor kitchen, the earthen ovens are cleaned, and wood is 
brought for fires. 

The women clean the inside of the church, dusting the photo- 
graphs, laying clean cloths on the altar, and perhaps making a 


new saint's bed of silk and lace. On the earthen floor they lay 


+ 
A 

} 
п 
1 

1 


canvas, Then the most skillful ones sit down to make crepe paper 
flowers to decorate altar and outdoor cross, Others clean the 
kitchen and the big wooden tables in the feast house, where the 
whole village will be asked to dine. The group of owner families 
has been assessed for meat, beans, and canned goods. Toward the 
end of the weck all the women gather at the feast house and spell 
cach other in baking bread, : 

At twilight on the éve of the feast day dinner is served to all 
comers. The two head men take turns acting as major domo, the 


women cook, the young men wait at table, the girls help in the 


resent it is 


15 some 


VCTN 
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when Franciscan missionaries again reached Papagueria, 


in the years after 1009. The Brothers Minor now have four mis- 


sionary churches, including their old post at San Xavier and 


three in the desert. Their visiting priests reach many of the vil- 


| 
lages, and slowly th working to bring the unaffiliated 
churches into line. It is not uncommon for people to attend serv- 
both branches and sometimes the Presbyterians as well 
Franciscans found ano г | Christian. ceremony 
already established, principally ап ic southern 
have direct access to Mexico Г] as | sacred 
lowning. € un f y 1 ariy missionaries 
dramatizing ШЕТ. nets fh sa vag nm s. Unlike the 
Sonora festivals 1 rried the direct auspices ol 
the church, an $ M | | ive udies have been made 
kind « numm lay amon mi and Mayo.* With 
he celebration 
in non 
Indian dress known as 
tom appear among th« 
reservation 
Kavorik owiic OL the 5 пе: the Mexican 
border which has ri | ! nmigration from Ca 
borca. It has a churchly or | | у ' nish mission style 
ind during Passion Week, a chur 
ther Papago. During the whole 
men known usually as tciaur (5j | ' i inform- 
тих also used the term fares | Mal pago clown 


ot the prayer stick festival. The mas 5 ni I Navitcu. for 
instead of being a simple dcerskin bar ! i horned ani- 
mal, and it may be of caliskin. Still, it is n in the regular 
ceremonial stvie, | in old man whose function is hereditary, The 
Impersonators als le cactus stick, as Navitcu does and 
must pled themselves, as he does, to serve for four successive 
years. Also like him, they do not speak but utter cries in the 
kachina manner, There may be twenn iM personators—some wear 
ing masks ot de erskin. some of AT and some of y h 


' Paruni 194 4 4 4 1934 
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horned cre и the: represent looks | 


ike no animal in particular 


and is said the costume consists of 


old, ragged clothing though formerly the impersonator went 


naked Youths who volunts er lor this Service expect In good 


fortune, like other ceremonial pertormers 
Ihe devils appear on Wednesday. Thursday. and Friday of 


Holy Week. During these days everyone guards his yard enclosure 


with a cross, because anything not so protected may be їрргор! 


ated by the devils This 15 to teach the people how to guard 
against bad people Ihe devils come around, gesturing and scar 
ing the children and will tak. inything outside the vard. The 
remedy 18 to make the sien of the cross then the devil will run 
away. If he has taken anything, one mas chase him with a crucifix 
or make him an offering of a сщагеце(!); then he will drop the 
object. The devils are particularly active on Good Friday night. 
Un Saturday morning, everything that they have taken is piled 
up 1n front of the church. The people come to claim their prop- 
erty and pay a cigarette or five or ten cents. Otherwise everything 
i$ burned 
After the rede mption of property, the devils are whipped with 
branches of Encelia farinosa. This when they were naked, was a 
serious affair and meant really to hurt. There is a whipper for 
each devil, chosen by the old man in charge of the arrangements 
Ihe devils do not resist, but come docilely and kneel. Just be- 
tore the whipping the people throw flowers on the devils. “These 
are from Santa Maria Guadalupe," they say, The reason is that 
once when Guadalupe was on this earth, a man threw flowers on 
her, asking for rain. You can see the Bowers on her robe now, 
although some call them stars." Throwing flowers has since been 
recognized as a way to ask for rain from the Christian supernat 
urals. After being whipped the devils remove their masks and 
throw them on the fire, where the booty is being burned. They 
say: “Now I shall feel happy. I shall relinguish my work. 1 shall 
continue four years, then I shall finish. Whoever is a friend to me 
will assume this duty and will follow as 1 did." 
After the devils have been disposed of, there is social dan ing 
in couples, in the Mexican style. At intervals a "pascol" dancer, 
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like those seen among the Yaqui, performs his shuffling solo dance 
in bare feet, his calves wound with strings of cocoon rattles. Oth- 
erwise he wears his ordinary clothes. Few Papago know this dance, 
and the performer may be imported from the Yaqui settlement in 
Tucson or trom Mexico 

No other Papago village performs this ceremony, which, says 
tradition, was brought by immigrant Papago from south of the 
border. However, Santa Rosa, in the north, echoes some elements 
of it. Here, on Saturday before Easter, the people gather at the 
Roman Catholic Church, but without a priest, They are laden 
with flowers, a custom unknown in Papago ceremony, but com- 
mon їп Mexico, They march to the outdoor cross, chanting and 
scattering the flowers. Then they meet in the church, where rela- 


tives present one another with baskets of food, particularly sweet 


cakes. 

Another ceremony, containing more Papago elements is that 
given on Holy Cross Day at the little village of Santa Cruz (Pa 
pago, Mulberry Pond) in the Pisinimo group. Though Holy 
Cross Day is the fourth of May, one is tempted to connect this 
ceremony with the old cleansing dance held in November, espe- 
cially elaborate at Pisinimo, The elements of the ceremony, it 
will be remembered, were the ritual killing of a deer and a dance 
around deer meat and garnered crops, after which the meat was 
eaten as a charm for health and luck. 

At present, after mass a steer is blessed by the priest, then roped 
and killed in front of the church. Then the people, carrying 
several saints’ pictures from the church, walk in procession to a 
stone cross a quarter of a mile away. The pilgrimage, conducted 
by the sacristan, with the people singing in Spanish, is in the style 
of the Spanish church ceremonies of two centuries ago. The prog- 
ress is in seven stages, with seven halts, when the holy pictures are 
set down on a sheet spread by the acolytes, while all the people 
kneel and pray. When they reach the cross they are met by women 
with specially baked cakes in the shape of a cross. Everyone takes 
a cake and eats it for good luck, as they once ate corn and venison. 
Then they rise and walk back to the church, bonfires being fired 
on each side of the road as they pass. 
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Other ceremonies celebrated with the co-operation of church 
authorities are St. John's Day, the Dav of the Assumption, and 
All Souls' Day. The writer saw St. John's Day at Santa Rosa. The 
church was decorated with paper flowers, and on the ev ening of 
the day (arrangements could not be made for the evening before, 
which was the correct time) the women sang the Rosary, Then 
a hired orchestra of Papago, with violins and guitars, took their 
places outside the church. The bovs and girls danced in couples, 
a Spanish form of fox trot, until well after sunrise the next morn- 
ing. Then a "chicken pull" was held. This is the Spanish corso 
de gallo, in which a live cock is buried to its neck in the sand 
and horsemen, galloping past, lean over and try to pull it out. 

The feast of the Assumption was very similar, but without the 
chicken pull. On that night women put up a canvas shelter out- 
side the church and cooked a huge meal of beans, tortillas, and 
boiled meat. Inside the church the Rosary was sung and then 
the young people danced all night. There were some villages in 
which this dancing continued three davs 

All Souls has versions varving from the completely Christian 
to those with decided Indian flavor. It should be mentioned that 
all Papago now have Christian buríal. Perhaps because their own 
treatment of death was so unceremonious, they have found room 
for the funeral practices of the whites more easily than for other 
religious services. Whereas the corpse was once thrust into a crev- 
ice and sealed in with rocks or housed, seated, in a cabin of stone, 
it is now laid in a coffin and buried, facing the east. Whereas 
there was only a hasty farewell, with the adjuration not to return, 
there are now prayers by a clergyman or at least a layman. 

But the custom of placing gifts with the dead persists, or did 
in 1932. Expensive clothes and saddles are often bought, and the 
grave may be lavishly stocked with goods and food. Some families 
keep dishes at a grave from year to year, and one dish, seen by the 
writer was in the ancient ceremonial duck form. On АП Souls' 
night a feast for the dead is set out in many a house, but the 
family does not share it with the departed in Mexican style. Pa- 
pago fear of the dead is too strong for that, so the living leave 
the house and spend the haunted hours in church. 
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The Protestant services held on the reservation show no such 
blending of Christian with pagan, for the Protestants demand a 
complete break. Only one sect 15 present іп Papagueria, the Pres- 
byterians, They have had missionaries at work since before the 
reservation was established and have now three or four churches 
with native missionaries. This sober sect, lacking in the pageantry 
of Catholicism, nevertheless fits at some points into the. Papago 
pattern. The Papago, from their very poverty could not indulge 
in pageantry to the extent common in the Pueblos and it may be 
that they did not feel such necessity for ceremonial display in a 
new religion. On the other hand, they were used to a council 
meeting in which elder after elder delivered a speech of admoni- 
tion, exhorting all to adhere to the Papago moral law The pro- 
cedure of a Protestant prayer meeting is highly sympathetic to 
sud ly people 

A further appeal is made by the singing. The native mission- 
aries are taught, as part of their training, to play the ptano and 
to perform part singing and they make а point of teaching hymns 
to their congregations. The hymns used are modern ones, with 
lively choruses, and in these the Papago delight. They are en- 
chanted with the part singing, which is new to them, and will 
croon over a bass part fot hours, as they once did their ceremonial 
songs. The various rural churches compete in singing at their 
yearly camp meeting, and the feeling of rivalry then aroused is 
a little like that at the old intervillage games. 


At present every Papago, except the very old, has some church 


affiliation. Some attend all services occasionally, while also patron- 


izing the shaman. Still, acculturation is proceeding so fast that 
this nondescript stage can hardly endure. The different areas show 
signs of settling down to permanent allegiance, mostly dictated, 
as Papago economics are, by family affiliation 
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ic toregoing descriptions numerous likenesses 
to Pueblo procedure have ippeared They are 50 scattered that 
assembling them would not 1 ad to any definite conclusion, ци. 
less « jual цепной were devoted to the whole area from the 
Basin to northern Mexico. However there is one Papago cere- 
mony which shows such constant and detailed similarities that it 
seems worth while to note them in the same volume with the 
description of the ceremony itself. This is the withila, or prayer- 
stick festival 
Certain features of the wiikita can, indeed. be found in north 
Mexico, as they can in the Pueblos Impersonations of the sun 
and the moon, for instance, were used by the Cora: * child actors 
by Cora.’ Гересапо and Yaqui * Masked clowns were known to 
Yaqui and Мауо,* Prayer sticks and corn meal were used in Mex 
ico, and other elements of the festival may once have been used, 
though there is little evidence on the subject now 
Yet these resemblances are general ones. When traced down to 
details, the moon impersonation, the child actors, and the clowns 
are not much like those of the Papago When we turn to the 
Pueblos, however, the opposite is the case: the more details we 


obtain, the closer grows the parallel. True, the withita as а whole 


Preuss, igiab, PL VIII. This represents the Moon goddess, Sun being no longer 
impersonated, though described in song Ip. xciv) 
3 bid Р Ixx ! Mason, 1918, p. 25 
* Observed by the writer with the Yaqui group at Tuscon 
5 Parsons and Beals, 1934, pp. 500-509 
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cannot be matched with any one Pueblo ceremony Yet individual 
costumes, officiants, and rites can be matched, in case after case. 
Given such clear similarity between the Papago and certain Pueb- 
los, notably those of the Hopi, it seems far fetched to assume 
that both are reflecting some vanished prototype More logically, 
we might suspect an actual borrowing between the two regions, 
and that at not too remote a time. Since archaeological findings 
now reveal a good deal of movement in both directions just pre- 
vious to the histork period, this supposition may not be um pos- 
sible 

[Ihe Papago prayer-stick festival is held at only two places: 
Archie in the north and Quitovaca in the south. According to the 
origin myth these places were selected by l'itoi, after he had led 
the people from underground. He planted prayer sticks at these 
two spots, in the Pueblo manner * and instructed the people to 
come back to these points and hold the prayer-stick festival. This 
bit of geographic lore may have no more value than any other 
justification by myth. Yet it might be of interest were it decided 
that the Piman population is actually à mixed one, including 
some immigrants from the north along with the so-called Ho- 
hokam stock, 

The two prayerstick festival ceremonies thus instituted are not 
very similar, yet each has decided Pueblo parallels. The festival 
at Archie, the more elaborate of the two, takes place every four 
years, in December. At that time Archie, a “field” village, is de- 
prived of water and normally deserted. Had the wiikita been a 
sort of super-harvest feast, as previous writers have called it, we 
should expect it to occur at a more convenient time and nearer 
to harvest, However, its avowed aim, in addition to the usual one 
of rain and crops, is "to keep the world in order." This is the 
purpose of a Pueblo solstice ceremony, and the wiikita comes as 
near to the winter solstice as to harvest. 


The Archie festival, which takes immense preparation, has its 


own set of hereditary officials, quite apart from the village leaders 
who are in charge of other communal ceremonies. These men, 
here spoken of prosaically as "director" and “sub-directors,” are 


* Parsons, 1949. p 
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woman from cach moiety, the men holding corn and arrows, the 
women eagle feathers.* 

One of the closest connections with Ше Pueblos is found in the 
impersonation of Navitcu, Ши ceremonial clown. His kilt, mask, 
and shrill cry are in the kachina manner, while performers al 
other ceremonies are maskless and wear a breechelout, Even the 
name suggests the Pueblos. The Keres have а whole group ot 


| lantıng and who dis- 


nawish" who are called on for help in p 
tribute green corn and melons at the dances costumes 
are not described, but at Zuni, the clownish Nahalico, or Crazy 
Grandchild,” wears a bag-like goat-skin mask with turkey feath- 
ers, Another Zuni kachina, Navico wears squash blossoms as an 
augury of plenty. A young kachina, chosen tor a part in the initta 
tion ceremony because he had no other duties, he was bidden to 
carry com with him—ın fact, to be the corn 

I he Нор! too, have А ТТ hina who rel 1115 Navitcu, though 
with a different name, Eototo, who carries corn and beans at the 
powamu ceremony has a bag-lık hide mask He, with his 
people, the Bear clan, is said to have left the lopi on their wan 
derings and zone to thi south, whence ley returned much later 
to Ога ни,” 

It seems obvious that Navitcu's "northern home” is the Pueblos. 
However, his relationships are varied, for his personality combines 
the kachina with the ceremonial clown. At the prayer-stick festi 


val there is not one Navitcu but a group of from ten to 


$ I 


They run among the people befor monv collecting gifts, 


like Pueblo clowns and perha ‹ «ico al During 


the dance they caper among the performers, They stage little 


comedies, satirizing daily life, and here they abandon their shrill 
cries and even speak Pueblo clowns indulwe in the same buffoon- 


ery, but we are reminded particularly ‚ Zuni ne'wekwe, 


bringers of corn. И was a ne wekwe who pursued the corn maid 


8 Goldfrank, p. 108 arnsors, 1040 


5 Boas, pp, 210, $78 "^ Burtsel. 199 


it Bunzel, 1929-30, р. 00) Earle and Kennan, Pl, LV 


^ Information trom Jimmy Kewáinwytewza, Oraibi 


^^ Parsons, 1434; also, Zuni, Bunzel, 1990, pp. 274, 524; Тема. Panoni 
129. 1754; Isleta, Parsons 1930 p 323: Mexico, Sahagún Bandelier pp 
*! Parsons, 1916, pp. 229-31 
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ersonations of prayer-sti k [estival 
Prue, thes | prominent in 
northern CN ) im Cora even impersonate the moon. 
However, $ s a small child, unmasked, wl the Papago im- 


personators are men, thei faces concealed b painted masks or 


shields. The same thing i5 a featurc of tl орт solstice ceremony, 


where sun may appear as a m: E , a man with a star 
headdress and a sun disk on a stick, or a man with sun disk 
nask but in all cases he makes the same swaving motion as the 


Papago sun. Except for this solstice ceremony, no impersonation 
is reported though girl dancers may we: sun disks on their 
backs, ind many Pueblos use sun drawing r symbols. Moon 
86 


symbols are rarer, though one appears i 4 balülükonti 


Ihe summer prayer stick festival of Ик Papago lacks a zood 


тапу of the winter features, though и is in essence a performan e 


of masked singers representing diflerent villag« and aided by 
hereditary clow The singers, instead bei г efhgv objects 


on it platform ire armed with long w is, j recall the Hopi 


Soyal pras sticks 1 f office en to kachina im- 


personators fo the Zuni sha la 

The sprinkling of corn meal at the summer ceremony is а more 
exact process than in the winter ceremonv, for performers must 
jump to the very spot where the meal 1s placed. We can find this 
paralleled in the Zuni molawra vhere the corn maiden stands 


on a cross of corn meal, or at where the war Captain 
throws meal on the spot to be o 1] ] À hachinas.” On апу 
Pueblo altar, too, Un place prepared lora red obiect is marked 
by a cross of corn meal 


The outstanding event of the summer ceremony 15 the shoot 
ing of the food” by two masked beings, called küatcu'h and МА. 


vitcu or, even Nanavitcu, in the plur il. А giance : Ihe costumes 
of Hopi kachinas shows their trappings to be much like those of 
° Fewkes, 18 р. 260, 271, 201; Stephen, I, 24 Dorsey and Voth, I 
? Fewkes, 159-1900, рр. 31 í 104, PL XXXVITI 
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